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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 


N Westminster Abbey on Thursday afternoon at about six 
o'clock a bomb was exploded in Edward the Confessor’s 
Chapel close behind the Coronation Chair. The Chair and 
the Scone stone enclosed in it were only very slightly damaged, 
and no harm seems to have been done tothe Chapel. The 
explosion is, no doubt quite correctly, attributed to the 
militant suffragists. The noise of the explosion was very 
great, and the Abbey was filled with smoke. Luckily it was 
not a crowded hour, and though the visitors were frightened, 
there was notbing in the way of dangerous panic. 


Almost while the bomb was exploding, Mr. McKenna in the 
House of Commons was defending the measures taken by the 
Government for dealing with the militants. The most 
important point in his speech was the announcement of further 
action in the way of proceeding both civilly and criminally 
against subscribers to the funds of the militant organization. 
After condemning the militants’ gross rudeness to the King, 
and pointing out that the Sovereign in the matter of receiying 
petitions acted on the advice of the Home Secretary, and that 
his refusal to receive a deputation was not his personal act but 
the act of his Minister, Mr. McKenna discussed the various 
suggestions made for repressing the militants. These had 
been: (1) Let them starve if they will; (2) Deport them; 
(3) Treat them as lunatics. Wisely, as we think, Mr. 
McKenna pointed out that to let them starve themselves 
to death was not a possible policy. Not only would the 
prison doctors refuse to stand by and see a woman starve 
herself to death when it could be prevented, but he himself 
would never take a hand in carrying out such a policy. 
There is the difficulty. It is all very well for irresponsible 
people to say, “ Let them starve.” As a matter of fact, these 
very people, if they themselves had to deal with a hysterical 
woman fanatic, would not pursue that course. 


Mr. McKenna ended by showing that the allegation that 
the “Cat and Mouse” Act had failed was not true. Of the 
eighty-three persons who had been tried under it, fifteen 
had given up militancy, six had left the country, twenty 
were in hiding, while the remainder were liable to rearrest 
if they left their places of abode. He stated that 
the Government had hopes of making the gubscribers 
individually liable for the damage done to persons and 
property, and also of prosecuting them criminally. If that 
is done, said the Hume Secretary, “I am convinced that the 
days of militancy are over.” That is perhaps too optimistic, 
but we are sure that the Home Secretary’s policy is a sound 
one. What is wanted is patience, imperturbability, and 
unsensationalism. The militants will at last get tired of 







avoided most of all are sudden and ill-considered changes 
of plan. Before we leave the subject of militancy we 
must refer to the very painful evidence given before the 
Coroner in the case of Miss Joan Guthrie’s suicide. The 
Coroner dwelt very strongly upon the letter written on behalf 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union sending her a medal 
for “ valour in action,” and its effect upon her mind. 


M. Ribot has succeeded where M. Viviani failed, and on 
Tuesday it was announced that he had formed a Cabinet, with 
M. Léon Bourgeois as Foreign and M. Delcassé as War 
Minister. The new Cabinet, in regard to the record of 
its members, is a good second to M. Poincaré’s Adminis- 
tration of “all the talents,” and the patriotism of M. Ribot in 
exchanging his well-earned retirement for the cares of office 
at the age of seventy-two has proved an inspiring example. 
It is all to the good that the new Cabinet, though representing 
various shades of Republicanism, is solid on the question of 
national defence and the Three Years’ Service Law. On the 
question of the national finances and fresh taxation it is hoped 
that M. Ribot may be able to effect a compromise with at 
least a section of the followers of M. Caillaux, which will 
enable him to secure a majority without having recourse to 
the support of the Monarchical Right. Much depends on the 
attitude of M. Clemenceau, who has wrecked many Adminis- 
trations in the past, and, while an avowed supporter of the 
Three Years’ Law, is bitterly, and so far irreconcilably, hostile 
to M. Poincaré. It is expected that in the critical division, 
which takes place after we go to press, the Ministry will 
command a small majority. 


Mr. John Redmond has issued an important manifesto 
on the subject of the National Volunteer movement in 
Ireland. After emphatically denying that there is any 
antagonism between the aims and policy of the Volunteer 
movement and those of the Irish Party, and deprecating 
the controversy as calculated to ruin the Volunteers, Mr. 
Redmond explains that up till two months ago he thought 
the movement premature. But the effect of Sir Edward 
Carson’s threats upon English public opinion, the occur- 
rences at the Curragh, and the successful gun-running in 
Ulster had entirely altered the situation, and the Irish 
Party some six weeks ago had decided to support the 
movement, with the result that it had spread “like a prairie 
fire,” and that all the Nationalists in Ireland would shortly 
be enrolled. 


In view of these facts, and the representations that have 
been made to him, Mr. Redmond suggests that the present 
self-elected Provisional Committee—the governing body of 
the National Volunteers—now composed of twenty-five 
members all resident in Dublin, should be strengthened by 
the inclusion of twenty-five representative men from different 
parts of the country, nominated at the instance of the Irish 
Party, and in sympathy with its aims. So reconstituted, the 
Committee would enjoy the confidence of all Nationalists, and 
could proceed with the work of organization, so that at the 
earliest possible moment a conference of Volunteers’ repre- 
sentatives might be beld by which the permanent governing 
body would be elected. The Provisional Committee, it is 
stated, have accepted Mr. Redmond’s suggestion, but it 
remains to be seen whether the extremists, who have so far 
taken an active part in the movement, will acquiesce in a 
change which undoubtedly will shift the control to the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. We have dealt with the wider aspects 
of the movement elsewhere. 


Speaking at Oxford on the Home Rule crisis last Saturday, 
Lord Haldane deprecated the language used by Sir Edward 
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Carson. But, he added, “I know how hard a battle he has to 
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fight, and I know this too, that he has done his best to keep 
things quiet in Ulster. I think he has deserved our gratitude 
by the moderation of his counsels there.” Of course Lord 
Haldane could not be expected to approve of Sir Edward 
Carson's policy. He had raised an army in Ulster, which had 
led to the raising of a counter-army in other parts. “ Both 
forces are gross illegalities and unconstitutional, and one of 
the things we have had to consider was whether we should 
interfere with them or not, and on the whole I think it has 
been a wise decision to leave events to take their course, we 
preserving our course.” When after this amazing exordium 
—the Government which tolerates what it admits are “gross 
legalities” stands self-condemned—Lord Haldane conde- 
scended to details, he left matters exactly as they were before, if, 
indeed, he did not actually disimprove the situation. For 
example, he observed that “there were those who said there 
ought to be Exclusion for half of Ulster,” but he personally 
should be very sorry to see Exclusion. His lips were sealed 
on the Amending Act, but he was kind enough to tell his 
hearers what they would find in Mr. Asquith’s speeches in the 
House of Commons—viz., that the Government were prepared 
to make certain offers, and were prepared to consider the 
suggestions of the Opposition. We are not surprised to learn 
that Sir Edward Carson, on being interviewed before his 
departure from Belfast, remarked, a propos of Lord Haldane’s 
speech : “ We want plain speeches and not cryptic utterances.” 


On Thursday at Inverness Mr. Bonar Law made one of 
the best fighting speeches that even he has ever made- 
He placed before his audience with extraordinary vigour and 
cogency the appalling situation into which the country is drift- 
ing, and showed how great is our danger and how imminent 
our need for sound guidance. To appreciate its true force 
the speech must be read as a whole—it will, we trust, be 
scattered broadcast by the Unionist organizations—but we 
may select for spevial mention the quite admirable passage in 
which he noticed the protests being made against Government 
inaction by a section of their own followers, and pointed out 
to them what they ought to tell the Cabinet. “They ought 
to say that a Government which is not prepared to govern 
has no right to exist. They ought to say that if the Govern- 
ment have not the power to put down lawlessness, there is one 
course open to them only—to appeal to the people and get the 
power from them.” Mr. Bonar Law ended his speech by what 
we are certain was the perfectly sincere declaration that the 
Opposition were ready and willing at any moment to help the 
Government to get the country out of thestate of deadly peril 
in which the nation now found itself. 


The Archbishop of York appeals to Parliament in Monday’s 
Times to abandon maneuvring and recrimination, and honestly 
face the facts of the Irish crisis in a reasonable spirit. While 
urging the Coalition to waive their insistence on impractic- 
able proposals as to the time-limit and area of Exclusion, 
he asks the Unionists to realize that the mere exclusion of 
Ulster is no solution of the problem. The only way of 
fulfilling the hopes of a United Ireland, expressed both by 
Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson, is “ that the exclusion 
of Ulster should be accompanied by a serious attempt to 
think out and present to Parliament a system of devolution 
in which Ireland would have a place, first doubtless in time, 
but not essentially exceptional.” At present the Government 
and their supporters have no proper sense of the perils of 
drifting and waiting on circumstances, while the Opposition 
are unwilling to recognize that thé Irish problem is too great 
and deep to be solved by merely supporting the resistance of 
Ulster and discrediting the Government. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. John Burns 
moved the second reading of the Bill amending the unem- 
ployment section of the Insurance Act. The net effect of the 
changes proposed, while giving relief to employers and work- 
men by refunds and grants-in-aid, was not to increase the 
total charge on the Treasury; though it threw on the Unem- 
ployment Fund an increased annual charge of about £50,000. 
Mr. Burns ended bya panegyric of the smooth working of 
the Act, in which, speaking broadly, he had still to find a 
defect. Mr. Clynes, the Labour Member, could not share 
Mr. Burns's excessive optimism. The unemployment insurance 
scheme had not been really tested yet. The labouring poor in 
future, he declared, would never submit with the same patience 


to their sufferings as in the past. They had learned somethi 

of late from their superiors—viz., that, if they felt stron Pa 
under any sense of wrong, they were entitled to take - 
measures in order to obtain their due. The Bill was read ~ 
second time without a division. . 


In Committee of Supply on Wednesday there was an 
animated debate on the Post Office Vote. Mr. Hobhouse 
announced that the Government had decided (1) to appoint a 
small Expert Committee to inquire into the recommendations 
of the Holt Committee, and (2) to set up at the earliest possible 
moment some body to consider the relations of the State 
towards its employees in all Departments. The division on 
the Post Office Vote gave the Government a majority of only 
fifty-four, which, but for the concessions made by Mr 
Hobhouse, would probably have sunk much lower, We may 
note that earlier in the evening, under the Ten Minutes Rule 
Major Archer-Shee brought in a Bill to amend the he 
relating to companies incorporated outside the United 
Kingdom. In the course of his speech he referred to the 
circumstances of the flotation of the American Marcon’ 
Company, and maintained that it ought to be out of the power 
of the directors of a foreign company which came to this 
country for money to pass resolutions which prevented the 
English shareholders from having a proper hold over the 
company. 


On Friday week the Times published a sensational but 
wholly unconvincing letter from Sir Percy Scott, directed to 
showing that it was no good to build any more Dreadnoughts 
because they could so easily be knocked out of time by sub- 
marines. To speak quite frankly, the letter was a most 
approved example of the mare’s-nest. As was said by 
Brougham of an opponent’s speech, “there were things new 
in it and things true in it, but unfortunately the things that 
were true were not new and the things that were new were 
not true.” Lord Sydenham and other writers have shown 
how perfectly ridiculous it is to treat the submarine as if it 
were a weapon of precision which could be relied upon to d& 
the kind of things it is expected to do in Sir Percy Scotts 
futurist view of naval warfare. No doubt the submarine has 
a great future, but it is not going to send fleets of battleships 
to the bottom before you know where you are. Its réle will 
be very different and very much restricted. 


Frankly, we see no object in a controversy so empty, 
purposeless, and hysterical as that which is raging round 
Sir Perey Scott’s wild letter. As a caveat, however, we 
may point out that, though there is no case for saying that 
the submarine is so much the master of the battleship that it 
is useless to build more Dreadnoughts, there is another and 
perfectly different case for urging that the Dreadnought policy 
has been overdone; that the future may very likely prove to 
lie with a ship in which the governing motive is attack, not 
defence—the power to destroy and not the power to resist; 
and that the Dreadnought may become as obsolete as the 
knight and his horse covered with coat-of-mail. An un 
armoured ship, but one with considerable floating power, in 
which what is lost in defensive armour is gained in offensive 
armament, may very well be the ship of the future. At any 
rate, Englishmen may devoutly hope that it will be the ship of 
the future, for in that case we may get back to the happy days 
when almost any ship could be turned into a battleship, and 
thus the nation with the biggest general marine was necessarily, 
to use Bacon’s phrase, “The Lady of the Sea.” 


On Thursday Lord Roberts made two valuable and im- 
portant speeches on National Service, one at the League's 
annual meeting and the other at the dinner in the even- 
ing. In the speech at the meeting Lord Roberts gave 
very interesting historical account of the League's opera- 
tions, and then outlined its new scheme of organization, 
Wisely, however, he cautioned his hearers against thinking 
that any scheme, however perfect on paper, can meet with & 
full meed of success unless there is a spirit of active ¢0- 
operation amongst its supporters. “ Men, not measures, win 
the day.” We agree with Lord Roberts in his optimistio 
declaration that nothing can now stop National Service, 
thorgh apathy may impede its advance. Looking impartially 
at what the League bas done in the past, and considering the 








enthusiasm and spirit of sacrifice which it inspires in those 
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ho once understand its true aims, we feel confident that 
pi will be won. All that it is necessary to do is to 
praca the country. When it is awake there can be no doubt 


as to how it will act. 





For ourselves, we cannot help thinking that the awaken- 
ing process would be greatly quickened if the League could 
make people understand by some concrete example how the 
system of universal training would be carried out. For pro- 
paganda purposes there is nothing like a working model. 
People will believe things through their eyes which they will 
not believe through their ears. If the present writer may 
quote his own experience, he has had personal proof of this 
fact. ‘The endeavours of the Spectator to get the country to 
understand the need for keeping in touch with the trained 
men and to form a National Reserve fell absolutely on deaf 
ears until its editor was able to put twelve hundred men of the 
National Reserve upon the Horse Guards Parade, and thus 
to showa small working model of the Reserve to his fellow- 
countrymen. From that moment people seemed to understand 
what was aimed at in the National Reserve, and the move- 
ment went ahead with strong and rapid strides. 


Again, the attempt to preach the possibility of cheap con- 
struction in the matter of rural cottages was of very little 
avail till the first Cheap Cottage Exhibition was established 
at Letchworth. Only when people saw £150 cottages before 
their eyes, and not till then, did they believein them. Yet again, 
the recent effort to show that a £100 cottage is a possibility 
needed the actual wood and lath and Portland cement on 
Merrow Common to make it fruitful. On some future occa- 
sion we hope to show how the National Service League might 
place before the country a working model of what it actnally 
proposes. If this could be done, we are certain that an 
enormous advance would be made in the awakening process. 
Hundreds of people who now say either that National Service 
is quite impossible and could not be carried out, or else that it 
is detestable, would then say: “ Oh, of course, if this is what 
you mean by universal training and service it is all right, and 
we have no objection. What we thought you meant was some- 
thing utterly different. Why didn’t you show us before that 
you were sane and not mad, as we always supposed !” 


On Tuesday Mr. Runciman opened an exceedingly attractive 
exhibition of models and plans of country cottages, arranged 
by Country Life. It will be remembered that that journal 
organized a national competition in cottage design with a view 
to helping the solution of the cottage problem from the point 
of view of what may be called sightliness. A most encouraging 
side of the competition is that a great number of important 
landowners, including the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Lytton, and Lord Selborne, have 
determined to build from the designs to which first prizes were 
awarded. Noone could have looked at the delightful little 
models which are wisely provided for the instruction of the 
general public without recognizing their charm, and feeling 
very grateful to the editor and proprietors of Country Life for 
their public spirit and generous enterprise. 


We are bound to say, however, that the prices assigned 
to the cottages are far too heavy. Very few of them, 
even when built in pairs, work out much under £200 each, 
and about £180 seemed to be the cheapest. But a labour- 
ing man with under 25s. a week—and of course plenty of 
labouring men have not more than lis. a week—simply 
cannot afford to pay the interest on £180 plus the rates. Five 
percent. on £180 plus rates amounts to over £10 a year, and 
that means at the very least 4s. a week. If real success is to 
be achieved, the essential thing is to secure the £100 cottage. 
We shall be told that the £100 cottage must always be ugly. 
We do not, as a matter of fact, agree to this; but even accept- 
ing this view, it would be cruel, nay, criminal, to impose upon 
working men an extra shilling a week in rent in order that 
the general public may have the pleasure as they walk through 
the villages of seeing beautiful cottages. At the best, what we 
call beauty in cottages merely means a kind of pleasant 
prettiness, which very often degenerates into the smugness of 
the villa or the affectations of “ingle nooks.” 


Tn Tuesday’s Times Mr. Charles Bathurst gives some very 
disturbing figures as to the way in which our acreage under 





wheat is shrinking year by year, with a consequently increas- 
ing dependence upon the outside world for our food supplies. 
Two years ago, he tells us, we obtained four-fifths of our 
wheat supply from abroad. To-day we are obtaining over 
five-sixths. Again, while the British arable area shrank 
during the previous decade by an annual average of 100,000 
acres, it shrank last year by no less than 277,000. He goes 
on to say that we could without serious difficulty treble our 
wheat area, and thereby supply the requirements of half our 
present population. The chief desideratum is the employ- 
ment of capital. But capital will never return to agriculture 
unless there is a feeling of security, and you cannot have 
security in any industry which “is being seriously under- 
mined by overtaxation, continuous threats, and the proposed 
uneconomic and revolutionary treatment by the Government 
of rural problems, dictated by urban faddists.” 








Mr. Bathurst's remedy is a bounty on wheat-growing. We 
need hardly say that we are opposed to this, but we must add 
that we would far rather have a bounty than Protection by 
tariff, because under a bounty not only do we know exactly 
what we are paying, but its effect is to decrease, not to increase, 
the price paid by the consumer. But though we cannot 
agree to a bounty, and though we by no means take the view 
that the nation must necessarily be in peril if it does not 
grow its own food, but relies upon the Navy, plus a national 
guarantee, to keep it supplied, we are strongly opposed to 
the unfair extra taxation to which cornland, and indeed all 
agricultural land, is subject under our monstrously unjust 
system of rating. We would make the production of corn 
and other cereals no more a ground for special taxation than 
the manufacture of boots or pig-iron. 





By a resolution of the Judges of the King’s Bench Division 
a new time-table will come into force at the commencement of 
the next (Trinity) sittings. The usual hours hitherto have been 
from 10.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Henceforth in that division on all 
weekdays except Saturdays they are to be from 10.15 a.m. to 
4.15 p.m. Under this arrangement the hours hitherto reserved 
for Saturday's work will in future be added to and distributed 
throughout the ordinary working days of the week, so that 
Judges will sit regularly for the full normal number of 
working hours in the week, and in addition a sufficient 
number of Judges will sit on Saturdays to dispose of 
Order XTV. cases, further considerations, and specially urgent 
business. People who take hasty views will be inclined to say 
that even now the Judges will work very short hours. They 
will be mistaken, however. Judges’ Court hours and Judges’ 
working hours are by no means the same things. Further, 
Judges’ hours ought to be short. Nothing is more exhausting 
than sitting to hear causes. It is sedentary in the extreme 
sense of the word, and therefore very trying, and the responsi- 
bility involved is also exhausting in a high degree. An 
exhausted Judge is a public calamity—as great a source of 
danger as an exhausted engine-driver. 


We have been asked, and we are glad to comply with the 
request, to call attention to an appeal which has been issued 
on behalf of St. Edmund Hall at Oxford. St. Edmund Hall— 
“Teddy,” as its undergraduate friends endearingly call it— 
which old Oxford men and others will remember asa singularly 
picturesque little academic building tucked away in Queen’s 
Lane, a little off the High Street, and overlooking the beauti- 
ful, tranquil old churchyard of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, has 
also a very interesting history. It is older than all but the 
oldest Colleges. It is now the one surviving specimen of a 
Public Hall at Oxford, the others having been merged—New 
Inn Hall in Balliol, St. Mary’s in Oriel, and St. Alban’s in 
Merton. St. Edmund’s was threatened with the same fate, 
but with the goodwill, it should be said, of Queen’s College, 
and the aid of the University and the Chancellor himself, 
legislation has been carried through, preserving it as an inde- 
pendent Society. Poor itself in endowment, it caters largely 
for students of modest means, but, all the more, it requires 
pecuniary aid. Contributions should be sent to the Principal, 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford; or to the Union of London and 
Smiths Bank, High Street, Oxford. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 73}—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUESTION OF AREA. 


| err opinion is, we regret to say, growing more 
and more pessimistic in regard to the possibilities 
of a peaceful settlement of the crisis caused by the Home 





Rule Bill. Yet, strange as it sounds, all that now separates 
the two parties is a question of area. The case has been 
“ pleaded down ” to that apparently narrow issue. Though 


Unionists are not in the least shaken in their belief that 
the Union is the only fair, the only reasonable, and the only 
practical way of keeping the political relations between the 
two islands on a sound basis, and though they feel, 
further, that the best way to obtain a settlement would be 
by a direct reference of the Home Rule Bill to the 
people of the United Kingdom, they are willing as a party 
to acquiesce, though reluctantly, in the present Bill pro- 
vided that Ulster is excluded from its operation. On the 
other hand, the Liberals, with the assent, though no doubt 
the grudging assent, of the Nationalists, are willing to let 
any county of Ulster in which there is a local majority 

inst Home Rule exclude itself from the opsration of 
the Home Rule Bill—a proposal which means, in practice, 
the exclusion of the area comprised in the four counties 
of Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Londonderry. No doubt 
originally that —— was handicapped by the ridiculous 
provision that Exclusion was only to last for six years, how- 
ever unwilling the population of the excluded area might 
still be to go under a Dublin Parliament. There is, however, 
so general a feeling that the time-limit is “ impossible” 
that we have a right to say that the Liberals and 
Nationalists are now willing to allow the four counties to 
exclude themselves for as longas they like. Thusit is seen 
that the real point in dispute is whether all Ulster or 
only a part, and if so what part, is to be excluded. 

In these circumstances one’s first feeling is that the two 
parties have got so near to a working agreement to 
avoid civil war that it must be possible by a little further 
mutual concession to reach actual agreement. It would 
be perfectly preposterous, it will be urged, to fight over 
a mere question of area. The matter is clearly ripe 
for compromise. Unfortunately, though we fully agree 
that it will be a disgrace if a compromise is not 
reached, we cannot forget that questions which seem small 
and narrow to the outsider are often in reality the hardest 
to settle. In every human transaction it is the last pull 
upon the rope that is the most difficult, the pull that often 
proves too much to be accomplished. It sounds a small 
thing to say that nothing but a question of the area to 
which the Home Rule Bill is to apply now stands 
in the way of the prevention of civil war. Nevertheless 
that barrier may, though we sincerely trust it will not, 
prove insuperable. If we may once more invoke the man 
i the street, he would no doubt say that the proper way 
to settle all such disputes is to split the difference. If 
the Nationalists say that the excluded area must be 
the four counties, while the Ulstermen say that it must be all 
Ulster, why not adopt the suggestion which the Spectator 
has so often proposed, and make the excluded area the six 
counties? We still believe that, assuming Exclusion to 
be, as we believe it is, the only practical way of avoid- 
ing civil war, the six counties will prove the best area for 
Exclusion, and the best bulwark against the oppression of 
the Protestant and Loyalist population in the rest of 
Ireland. If the area excluded is the six counties, then it 
will be an area sufficiently homogeneous and sufficiently 
Protestant and Loyalist in its characteristics to prevent 
any serious distraction of opinion within it. The minority 
of Nationalists within the fort, so to speak, will not be 
large enough to give trouble. If, on the other hand, the 
whole of Ulster is taken for the excluded area, the Roman 
Catholic minority may be large enough to give very serious 
trouble. The excluded area will have, as it were, a little 
Roman Catholic Ulster within it. 

But though this may be the Spectator’s view, it 
unfortunately does not now seem to be the view of the 
Ulstermen. Before Ulster had armed, or, indeed, up to 
within three months ago, it might have been, nay, we 
believe it would have been, quite possible to get Ulstermen 
to agree to the compromise of the six counties. Now 
passion las risen so high that the possibility of a 








compromise on those lines seems to have passed away Th 
Covenanters within the counties of Donegal, Cavan, a 
Monaghan are far better armed and organized than the 
were, and the ties that bind them to the Protestants of th 
rest of the Province have become very much stricter In 
fine, what is called—though we do not for a moment admit 
the validity of the term—the “ desertion ” of the Protestants 
in the three counties just named seems daily more and 
more impossible to the rest of the Northern Protestants 
and they become less and less inclined to take the 
line which we have always taken—that in reality 
though not in appearance, the most effective way of 
protecting the Sectntents throughout the rest of 
Ireland will be by the holding of the homogeneous fortregg 
of the six counties. Another influence which has of late 
arisen to stimulate the demand for excluding the whole 
province, and for rejecting the notion of the six counties 
area, is the growth of the National Volunteers, discussed by 
us on the following page. The growth of these undisciplined 
organizations has intensified the feeling that the Ulstermen 
cannot “abandon” the three Ulster counties in which the 
Nationalists have a marked majority. For ourselves, we 
greatly regret this change, for the reasons we have given, 
It would, however, be most foolish to refuse to recognize it 
merely because we dislike it. We fear, therefore, that if 
Exclusion is to prevent civil war—and there is nothing to 
be said in its favour unless it can perform that task— 
it must now be the Exclusion of the whole of Ulster and 
not merely of a part. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that if the Ulstermen will 
not now take anything less than the whole of Ulster, 
Exclusion is doomed, and that, even though the problem 
has been narrowed down to the question of area, it is still 
made insoluble by the exaggerated nature of the demands 
of the Protestants of the North. We are not so sure of 
this, for, as we have so often said, a good many Nationalists, 
if driven to some form of Exclusion, are inclined to favour 
the Exclusion of the whole province rather than of the six 
counties, for the very same reasons that we dislike the 
larger Exclusion. They argue that, if there must be 
Exclusion, they would rather have an area in which they 
may possibly convert the anti-Nationalist majority into a 
pro-Nationalist majority than an area, like the six 
counties, in which such conversion is absolutely impossible. 
If the Nationalists were to assent to a Referendum being 
taken in the whole of Ulster as one area, they would 
feel that they would have the right at some future date to 
demand another Referendum for the whole area, and that in 
such a Referendum they might be successful. If, however, 
we assume that the demand that all Ulster shall be 
excluded will be absolutely rejected by the Nationalists, 
and that the Liberals will not feel able to control their 
allies in this respect, what is to happen? The Liberals 
have admitted that they cannot coerce Ulster. Yet if 
Exclusion does not take place such coercion is necessary 
under their Bill. They have also told us that they will 
not consent to a General Election, which is the natural 
way of solving the problem. There remains, then, if the 
Liberals are to allow their action to be governed by reason, 
only the Referendum. 

The employment of that last Constitutional resource of a 
civilized democracy would meet all practical Liberal objec- 
tions. In the first place, no one can doubt its power asa 
solvent, or, if you will, asa coercive. Whatever the Ulster- 
men may say, if the present Home Rule Bill were to be sub- 
mitted to the votes of the electors, and approved by them, 
it would have a moral and a physical force behind it 
which would sweep away all opposition. There is no 
question, for example, but that the Army would obey the 
voice of the people thus directly and solemnly expressed. 
Again, the Unionist Party would abandon any further 
attempt at opposing the establishment of Home Rule. 
Next, the use of the Referendum would meet the Govern- 
ment’s plea that they have a large number of other important 
Bills which they allege that they must passor introduce before 
they again appeal to the country at a General Election, as, 
for example, the Plural Voting Bill and the Bill for the 
Reform of the House of Lords, and the further legisla- 
tion which they have foreshadowed in regard to land. If 
the Home Rule issue were to be submitted for the decision 
of the country by Referendum, it would remain open for 
the Government to deal with these measures whichever 
way the Referendum went. 
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In truth, the case for the Referendum from the Govern- 

ent’s point of view is overwhelming—unless, of course, 
- Cabinet are convinced that they would be defeated 
at a Referendum. If that is their view, then no doubt 
we cannot wonder that they dread nothing more. Bat if 
they believe that their Bill would be beaten at a Referen- 
dum, then it is surely not only unreasonable, but in the 
widest sense utterly immoral, as well as absolutely undemo- 
cratic, to force it on the country. ; He is no faithful 
servant who says: “T know that if I ask my master 
whether I might do this he would say ‘No.’ Therefore 
I will do it behind his back and not ask him.” 





THE IRISH NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS. 


NE of the most amazing features of the present crisis 
is to be found in the attitude which the Liberals 
are taking up in regard to the enrolment of the Irish 
National Volunteers. To judge from Radical organs of 
ublic opinion, one would imagine that the formation 
of the Volunteers was a great coup for the Home Rule 
cause and a great set-back to Unionism. Earnest 
Radicals point out that the Unionists are going to be 
eaten with their own sauce, and ask whether they do 
not now realize how mad and wicked it was to encourage 
the formation of the Ulster Volunteers. ‘‘ Armed rebellion, 
as you now see, is a game that two can play at!” and so 
forth and so on. As a matter of fact, no thoughtful 
Unionist will be in the least impressed by such arguments 
as these. No doubt Unionists must look with alarm and 
anxiety upon the growth of yet another anarchical 
element in Ireland, and must condemn the astonishing 
folly of those who have allowed two huge bodies of 
armed men to grow up in a country where, even with- 
out the stimulus of arms and organization, there is 
alweys the danger of physical conflict. But though 
they may, and ought to, denounce such a monstrous dere- 
liction of the duty of Government, Unionists recognize 
that, unless the nation is a great deal madder than we 
think it to be, the existence of the National Volunteers 
will soon make it realize the utter impossibility of 
solving the Irish question by the destruction of the 
Union. If Ireland were a homogeneous country like, say, 
Norway or Holland, local autonomy, whether desirable 
or not from the widest point of view, would at any rate 
be perfectly possible. What makes it impossible in 
Ireland, what makes the Union not only the best but the 
only rational solution of the problem, is the fact that 
Ireland is not homogeneous, but is sharply divided against 
herself. The growth first of the Ulster Volunteers, and 
now of the National Volunteers, is proof positive of the 
fact that the power of the United Kingdom as a whole 
is required to prevent the two Irelands from flying at each 
other's throats. 

But the uprising of the National Volunteers proves 
more than that. It shows how utterly impossible is 
the task set the Dublin Parliament, should it ever come 
into existence. The National Volunteer movement having 
once begun will now continue, and is bound in the 
end to eclipse in influence the Dublin Parliament. 
Remember who the National Volunteers are. They 
belong to the most excitable, the least educated, and 
the least stable part of the population. We do not wish 
to he offensive, but undoubtedly they are the sansculottes 
of Ireland. If they do not know their power already, they 
will very soon know it. Can any sane man doubt, when a 
conflict of will comes, as assuredly it must come, between 
the Dublin Parliament and some three hundred thousand 
armed Volunteers, which will prevail? It is true that the 
National Volunteers are, and will continue to be, very 
badly drilled, very badly organized, and armed chiefly 
with revolvers, blunderbusses, and such miscellaneous 
weapons. They will, however, be quite strong enough to 
coerce a Parliament which has no military force at its 
command sufficient to put them down. “Ah,” it will be 
said, “that does not matter. The Imperial Government 
will, if the National Volunteers give trouble, lend the 
Dublin Parliament British troops with which to coerce 
the insurgents.” Those who take this view must be 
singularly lacking in imagination. Do they not realize 


that to ask for such help is a thing which no Dublin 
Parliament could possibly do ? 
To call in the hated English soldiery would at once 








destroy the whole moral force and prestige of the Dublin 
Parliament. Such action would shatter Home Rule to 
atoms, as the magic word shatters the palace in a fairy story. 
But even if this were not so, what is the use of giving 
Home Rule to Ireland if it is to lead at once to English 
coercion? Unquestionably, as the Military Correspondent 
of the Times points out in a very instructive article in 
Thursday’s paper, the real menace of the National 
Volunteers is not to Ulstermen or to the Union, but to 
the Dublin Parliament that is to be. The extremists of 
Ireland, who we were always told would be kept in such 
grand order by the Dublin Parliament, bave found an 
instrument for expressing their will which will soon 
bring the bourgeois Nationalists of the Parliamentary 
Party to ruin and confusion. If the physical circum- 
stances of Ireland, as we believe, forbade Home Rule 
before the formation of the National Volunteers, they 
forbid it a thousand times more strongly after the 
raising of that force. Every National Volunteer that is 
enrolled—we are told that men are being enrolled at the 
rate of many hundreds a day,and that the force will very 
soon number over two hundred thousand—is a fresh nail 
in the coffin of Home Rule. Home Rule was before a mad 
experiment. It is now rapidly becoming nothing but the 
violent rush down the steep place which ended in the 
choking of the unclean spirits in the sea. 





THE CHURCH AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


E publish to-day the first portion of an article by 
one of the ablest and most experienced of ecclesias- 
tical lawyers dealing with a matter which we have often 
discussed in these columns—the right of a parishioner, 
whether Conformist or Nonconformist, and whether con- 
firmed or unconfirmed, to partake of the Communion in 
his parish church, provided that he is not an open and 
notorious evil liver. That, and that alone—we dismiss 
the obsolete ground of repulsion in regard to depraving 
and denying the Royal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical 
—is the only ground on which he can be repelled. It 
is not merely a question whether a clergyman can give 
the Communion to an unconfirmed person without incur- 
ring any legal penalty or legal censure, lay or ecclesiastical, 
but whether a clergyman has any authority to repel on 
the ground of non-confirmation. And here we may note 
that “An Ecclesiastical Lawyer” does not give a bare 
“opinion,” but supports his view with a minute, learned, 
and impartial examination of the authorities that 
govern the case. He also sets forth the traditional 
policy and practice of the Church of England—a policy 
and practice which up to a very few years ago had always 
been in favour of the open Communion, and against 
shutting the gates of the National Church on persons who 
do not usually conform to the services of the Church of 
England, or who were not in their youth brought up 
among Conformists and presented to a Bishop for con- 
firmation. 

In our issue of to-day “An Ecclesiastical Lawyer’ 
deals with the main issue. In the concluding portion of 
his article, which we shall publish next Saturday, he deals 
with the objections commonly brought against his view, 
and sums up the existing law in four “ conclusions.” 
These conclusions show that there is a statutory right 
conferred by the rubrics of the Communion Service on all 
parishioners to present themselves to receive the Lord's 
Supper, and that there is no lawful cause of repulsion 
except that mentioned in the prefatory rubric. Important 
as is our contributor’s carefully considered opinion in view 
of the controversy over the open Communion at Kikuyu, 
a matter which is about to be inquired into by the 
Lambeth Committee, it is infinitely more important in 
view of the agitation in favour of Disestablishment on the 
ground that the Church of England cannot claim to bea 
National Church, It is this aspect of the question, indeed, 
that has always made us regard the point as one of 
extreme moment. It may be remembered that some four 
or five years ago, in dealing with the problem of Welsh 
Disestablishment, we pointed out how substantial was the 
claim of the Church of England to be the Church of the 
whole nation, and to stand between us and the great evil 
of a secularized State. We further pointed out that the 
law, in Fuller's phrase, “ unchurches” no man, and that 
every Christian inhabitant of England is a member of the 
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Church, and can at any time make good his claim upon her 
ministrations. No one has any power to drive him from 
the Church or to deprive him of his rights in the Establish- 
ment. The fact that he belongs to some other ecclesiastical 
body, or usually fails to conform to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church of England, has no effect whatever in 
depriving him of his churchmanship. The law rightly 
names him a Nonconformist. It never describes him or 
treats him as a person who has been excluded from, or has 
lost his rights in, the National Church. The Church, in 
fact, is as wide as the whole nation. 

In reply to our article setting forth the share possessed 
by the Nonconformists in the Establishment, a Welsh 
lady, a Wesleyan by birth and conviction, denied the 
validity of our argument in favour of the National Church 
by telling her own story. Living far away from any 
place of worship belonging to the Wesleyan Church, she 
had been in the habit of attending Communion in 
the parish church, the vicar making no objection to 
her presence. After she had exercised her rights in 
this way for several years, a newly appointed vicar 
repelled her from the Communion Table solely on the 
ground that she had not been confirmed—a repulsion 
with which, apparently, the Bishop of the diocese agreed. 
“You will thus see,” she told us in effect, “that your 
argument is unsound. I have been proved to have no 
rights in the National Church unless I am willing to be 
confirmed, which Iam not.” In answer we told her that 
she had been tlegally deprived of her rights, that the clergy- 
man and the Bishop had no power whatever to make 
confirmation a condition of her receiving the Communion, 
and that they could repel her on no ground except that 
of open and notorious evil living. We held, in fact, that 
to require her confirmation was totally illegal, and, though 
without his learning and wealth of precedent, took exactly 
the view of the rubrics taken by “An Ecclesiastical 
Lawyer.” A good deal of controversy followed in the 
columns of the Spectator, but though at the time we 
appeared to have very little support from lawyers, we felt 
sure that we had proved that no clergyman would commit 
any offence, civil or ecclesiastical, by giving the Communion 
to unconfirmed persons, just as it is always given to 
foreign members of the Royal Family who have not received 
episcopal confirmation, and that the governing rubric 
was the rubric in the Communion Service, and not that 
in the Confirmation Service. When, however, we found 
that so high an authority as “ An Ecclesiastical Lawyer” 
not only upheld our view, but even amplified it and 
extended it, we were moved to ask him to place his 
learning at the disposal of the readers of the Spectator 
and of the country in general in order to reinforce 
our point that the Church is the Church of the whole 
nation, and that parishioners cannot be “unchurched” 
by action such as that which the vicar and the Bishop 
took in the case of the Welsh lady mentioned above. 
And here we may say that, though for various reasons 
he does not think it desirable to give his name, “An 
Ecclesiastical Lawyer” stands well-nigh unrivalled in 
his experience of ecclesiastical causes during the last 
thirty or forty years. He has, besides, occupied “ high 
judicial offices” both in the Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

What makes the opinion of “ An Ecclesiastical Lawyer ” 
of special value is the strictly judicial temper in which 
it is written. It is evident that the writer’s desire is simply 
to state the law exactly as it exists, and nothing else. He 
is not trying to show what the law ought to be, but setting 
forth what it actually is. 

Though we shall make no attempt on the present 
occasion to recapitulate the arguments of “ An Ecclesias- 
tical Lawyer,” we desire to deal shortly with one 
point. When his article is concluded it will be seen 
therefrom that the confirmation rubric has, and was 
meant to have, only a special and local application. Its 
object is to encourage and support the institution of 
confirmation, and with it the proper religious instruction 
of young persons, not to repel any perron of an age 
of discretion from receiving the Communion. The 
rubric in question also clearly deals with those whom 
we may call Conformist children—i.e., those who are 
under the direct care and within the instructional sphere 
of the clergy of the Church, those, in fact, who can 
be described as the Church’s “own people” or flock in a 


special degree. ae such children are 
every effort should, of course, be made to 
religious instruction. Provisions and restriction? as heir 
regard to their preparation and instruction cannot he ~ 
ever, be transferred to adults who were not when y ama 
amenable to similar influences, were not, in feck. 
Church’s “ own people” in that special sense of which . 
have spoken. When the question ceases to be ma we 
Church children, and has reference to adults of discreet a, “ 
then the Communion rubrics, and the Communion rubries 
alone, govern the case. But those rubrics Bay asthion 
whatever in regard to confirmation. They ‘ignore ic 
both when they are insisting upon the obligation on all 
parishioners to attend the Communion, and when the 
are laying down the very narrow grounds upon which alone 
parishioners can be repelled. If it had been meant to place 
confirmation on almost the same level as the Communion 
Service, which is what a section of the Church are now 
inclined to do, the Prayer Book would clearly have put 
want of confirmation in the foreground of the reasons for 
repulsion. 

But even if it could be shown that there is nothj 
in the point that the confirmation rubric refers only to 
persons brought up in the sphere of Church influence 
and if it could be proved that the rubric was meant 
to have a general application, it would still be necessary 
to hold that the rubrics in the Communion Service are 
the governing provisions. Conflict between two rules of 
law or two statutes are, of course, by no means unknown, 
They may, indeed, almost be said to be common. When 
they do occur the Courts of Law have to make up their 
minds, by a general view of the circumstances, which is the 
governing or deciding provision. Who can deny that, if 
the situation were of this kind, the Courts would find 
that the decisive rule is that of the rubrics attached to the 
Communion Service—the rubrics which place upon all 
parishioners a particular obligation, but make no reference 
to want of confirmation as a ground for repulsion? To 
put the matter in a rough-and-ready way, the rubrics tell 
us that children ought to be confirmed, but that adults 
must go to Communion, and can only be hindered from 
doing so if they are notorious and open evil livers. It is 
true, of course, that the obligation to go to Communion 
has become, and rightly become, obsolete, like many 
other ecclesiastical injunctions. This fact need not, 
however, in the least prevent our referring for argu- 
mentative purposes to the obligation when interpreting 
the rubrics and considering whether absence of confirma- 
tion can be made a ground for repelling persons of a 
discreet age. 

Before we leave the subject we want to make it 
quite clear that we have never desired, nor do we desire 
on the present occasion, to argue in the very slightest 
degree against the rite of confirmation, or to represent 
it as other than a most useful and beautiful institution. 
Though we greatly object to the attempts to turn con- 
firmation into a sacrament, to use it as a test of church- 
manship, or to employ it to narrow the Church and 
destroy her national character—in a word, to use it 
as a scourge for the backs of Nonconformists—we fully 
recognize the wisdom and sound policy of the Bishops 
and clergy, wherever it is possible amongst their own 
particular flock, in securing to children the advantages of 
special religious instruction before they reach the age when 
they are fit to receive the Communion. As a grade in 
religious instruction confirmation is no doubt exceedingly 
valuable. Also, and this was no doubt what gave it its 
great strength in the Reformed Church of England, it is 
of use in preventing children of tender years being taken 
to the Communion Service as they are taken to the Mass 
—i.e., before they are able to understand the meaning of 
the Lord’s Supper, and when they might easily fall into 
a superstitious attitude towards the rite in question. The 
Elizabethan Reformers clearly looked upon confirmation 
as a most valuable bulwark against the Communion of 
young children. By all means, then, let confirmation be 
maintained in the Church of England. As long as it 18 
not used as a weapon for narrowing the Church, and 
excluding from participation in the spiritual benefits 
of the Establishment Nonconformists who desire to make 
use of the ministrations of the National Church, it is an 
instrument of religious culture which deserves our deepest 
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reverence and respect. 
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SIR WILLIAM ANSON. 
[CommunicaTED. ] 


LOSS, notable and irreparable, has befallen Oxford, 
affecting alike her internal and her external well- 
The death of Sir William Anson, if it was 
solutely sudden, came so swiftly, and so uner- 
tedly, that she has hardly had time to realize how 
singularly fortunate she was in ever possessing him, how 
large is the impoverishment to her which his removal 
must imply. The truth was that he presented quite an 
extraordinary combination of qualities, such as it was 
very unlikely she would ever find, and such as she is 
not likely to find again for many a year, and further, 
that these qualities were placed in the unique position 
for which they were exactly fitted. ‘ 
“Sir William is an ideal Warden of All Souls,” said, 
now some score of years ago, an old and distinguished 
member of that Society, Sir Godfrey Lushington, a man 
who had enjoyed a very long experience of public life 
and of public men, among them some of the ablest and 
greatest of his day, and who was a candid, and some- 
times caustic, critic of them. The judgment was true 
when he pronounced it, and became more obviously and 

emphatically so every year since. All Souls is a 

special and peculiar “ House,” a College of resident 

rofessors and savants, of jurists and publicists, of his- 
torians and political economists, with an admixture among 
its former Fellows of eminent statesmen and Churchmen. 

Governors, Ambassadors, public servants of all sorts, head- 

masters, journalists, financiers, and men of business. For 

All Souls is a Society of Fellows and former Fellows. It 

possesses, of course, its four undergraduate “ Bible Clerks,” 

but it cannot really be said to present any of the problems, 
sometimes intricate and embarrassing, of a college of 
undergraduate students. These problems, to some extent, 

Sir William Anson sought and found for himself, and 

dealt with most happily, in his relations to Trinity, where 

he acted for many years as Tutorin Law. But it was in 
the special opportunities and duties of All Souls that he 
shone with such peculiar happiness and success. “I have 
always thought,” he said on one occasion to the writer of 
this article, *‘ that the Warden of All Souls can only justify 
his existence by devoting himself largely to the public life of 
the University and of the city.” This he did in the very 
amplest measure. He served the University as Vinerian 

Reader and in many other capacities, but especially, for all 
too short a period, as Vice-Chancellor, and then, for nearly 
a quarter of a century, as “ Burgess,” that is—for Oxford 
still keeps the old name fouad in The Paston Letters— 
Member of Parliament. He served the city of Oxford as 
Councillor and Alderman, the county as Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, the diocese as Chancellor, while at the 
same time he discharged, with extraordinary smoothness, 
resource, and judgment, the duties, academic, social, and 
personal, of Head of his House. He was, of course, well 
equipped and endowed for such a task, by birth, by educa- 
tion, and by fortune; but the point is, not that he possessed 
these advantages, but that, possessing them, he made such 
rich, diligent, and unselfish use of them. If the Univer- 
sity is to be represented in Parliament in these strenuous 
days, as she was in sleepier times two hundred years ago, 
by a Head of a House, All Souls is the College by far the 
best situated for such representation, and it was the ideal 
thing that its Warden should be so well suited for the 
duty. Sir William Anson had enjoyed in youth, under 
Goodford and Warre at Eton, under Scott and Jowett at 
Balliol, the old classical training of the English scholar 
and gentleman; but he had added to that the cultivation 
of law, alike in its academic and its practical aspects, and 
was equally fitted to be of eminent use on the Magis- 
trates’ Bench and as a Constitutional authority in the 
world of politics, in the House of Commons, and on its 
many Committees. 

Business and affairs came easily to him. He served 
his time in the Oxford City Council with striking accept- 
ance, and there is little doubt that, had the now accom- 
plished rapprochement between the city and University 
arrived a little more rapidly, or had he been born only a 
few years later, the city would have eagerly desired him 
as Mayor. For very many years, again, as Chancellor of 


being. 
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the diocese, he was the right-hand man of the Bishop, for 
he was at home in causes “as well ecclesiastical as civil,” 





and it seemed only natural that he should be a leading 
member of the important Royal Commission on the Law 
of Divorce. He was, too, for a number of years Chair- 
man of the Council of the Oxford House in Bethnal Green. 
Yet, with all these calls, he never neglected the affairs of 
either his College or the University. He was always ready 
to intercalate his duties of statesmanship and debate at St. 
Stephen’s with the same duties in Convocation and Con- 
gregation. Vigorous without vehemence, neither loud nor 
laboured, he was a persuasive orator in either assembly, 
and a crisp and delightful after-dinner speaker. He had 
sat in earlier days on the Hebdomadal Council, and to 
the last was a useful and active member of ever so many 
University Boards, including in particular the Curators 
of the Bodleian. It may be mentioned that the autumn 
Sessions of late years fell with special stress upon him. 
Sitting in Parliament far through the Long Vacation, 
he got little holiday in the summer, and in the 
autumn his Oxford work was added to his Parliamentary 
duties. Yet he found time not only to write his very 
successful legal works on the Law of Contract and the Law 
and Custom of the Constitution, but also to edit, with a fresh 
and fair touch, a volume of a more literary and historic 
character, the Memoirs of the Third Duke of Grafton. At 
the same time, though he had only four undergraduates 
of his own, few were more at home with the undergraduates 
of other Colleges, or knew the general young life of 
the University better, or were more happy in their 
whole relationship with young men. For with all his 
accuracy and industry he had a deftness of intellectual 
touch, a flexibility of disposition, and an equability of 
temper, which seemed to keep him fresh and bright and 
make him a delightful companion, whether for boy or girl, 
professor or politician. He had many pupils, some 
formally, some informally attached, but all devoted to 
him, not the least devoted and grateful being, as is pretty 
generally known, the most recent, the young Heir to the 
Throne, who, during his two years of residence, has seldom 
missed in any week getting his “hour” with Sir William 
Anson of instruction in political and Constitutional 
science, and imbibing the ripe wisdom born at once of 
good sense, and of practical experience in the application 
of these severe topics. 

With all this Sir William was a sportsman, fond to the 
last of shooting, whether in England or in Scotland; in 
early days a cricketer, and also an excellent actor, 
particularly in light comedy. This last may surprise 
some, but not those who remember his equally happy 
gift, worthy of Praed or Locker-Lampson, for vers de 
société, and who know the “Echoes” and the “ More 
Echoes” of the Ozford Magazine. No pieces in those 
pleasant and witty collections are more fortunate or 
felicitous than the verses signed “X. Y. Z.”; the “ Warn- 
ing” to the editor, beginning 

“Mr. Editor, surely some lightness of touch 

Would be not unbecoming your famed Magazine. 
Of lectures and sermons you give us too much, 
Toynbee Hall gets to pall, and I loathe Bethnal Green” ; 


the parody of Swinburne entitled “ Nonsense Verses,” or 
the delicious rhyming epistles passing between the “ Blue- 
stocking ” and the “ Blue.” 

So the Warden spent his happy life, a life fairly long, 
yet now, as it seems, all too short, a life extraordinarily 
full, yet absolutely free from fuss or friction, in Oxford's 
midst, while at the same time representing her, officially 
and unofficially, in the great world. His unostentatious 
liberality was at all times eager to serve her. Only 
the other day he healed a serious academic schism 
by bringing about the purchase of a site for an 
Engineering Laboratory. Among his last acts was to press 
on the appointment of a Commandant from the Active 
List, for the Officers’ Training Corps, giving his powerful 
pleading, and offering, if need were, his purse. Trustee 
of the Endowment Fund, of the Radcliffe Foundation, 
the British Museum, and the National Portrait Gallery, 
Governor of Eton and of Wellington, there was hardly 
any function of importance which he did not at one timé 
or another discharge for Oxford. There was none 
which she would not happily and confidently have 
entrusted to him. The concourse, the “long, long proces- 
sion,” of his College and friends, of University and Parlia- 
ment, of county and city, of schools and learned societies, 





at his funeral, was remarkable, the most remarkable and 
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distinguished that has ever gathered at Oxford on such an 
occasion. It showed what his rule had made of his own 
“House.” Informer days a private preserve and an 
“abuse,” it has become, under him, a centre of academic 
research, and a notable antechamber of public life. It 
showed what he had done for his University, and what he 
had been for his generation. As amiable as he was able, a 
scholar and a Christian gentleman, an untiring student 
and administrator, he has achieved a work, and left an 
example, which Oxford can never forget. Her prevailing 
feeling to-day is the wish that she could have kept him yet 
a little longer, and told him, before she lost him for ever, 
something of what was her ever-deepening regard and 
gratitude. 








OPEN COMMUNION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.—I. 


(By an Eccrestrasticat LAWYER.) 


law of the Church of England as to the primd-facie 
right of every parishioner to receive the Holy Com- 
munion rests in the first instance on the words of the statute 
of 1 Edward 6, c. 1 (repealed in the reign of Queen Mary, but 
revived by 1 Eliz.,c. 1.8.14). The language of the Act is 
probably declaratory (see “Jenkins v. Cooke,” Law Reports, 
1 Probate Division 80); but, however that may be, the Parlia- 
mentary title is expressed in clear and unambiguous terms, 
and is repeated in the enactments of the two Acts of 
Uniformity and Prayer Books of Edward VL., established by 
them, and in the Acts and Books of Elizabeth and of Charles IT. 
The last-mentioned Act of Uniformity has “annexed and 
joined” to it our own present Prayer Book, which forms a 
part of it. The contents of that Book are, therefore, as was 
pointed out by Lord Justice James in the Privy Council in 
“ Clifton v. Ridsdale” (see Perry’s edition of the Folkestone 
ritual case, p. 441), part of the statute law of England, and it 
is there that we must now look to discover, first, what is the 
right of an English layman to receive the Holy Communion 
in his parish church, and, secondly, what are the limitutions, 
if any, on that right. 

But before doing so it is necessary to refer to the provisions 
of the Act and Prayer Book of Elizabeth which regulated the 
law and practice of the Church from 1559 to 1662, and also 
to refer, in due course, to the Canons of 1604, which have con- 
siderable bearing on the subject. It should, however, be 
noticed in passing that these Canons do not bind the laity, 
as they were never assented to by Parliament; nor, indeed, do 
they bind the clergy either, if they contravene the ordinary 
common or statute law—otherwise they do bind the clergy 
in foro conscientiae (see “ Middleton v. Croft,” per Lord 
Hardwicke 2 Atkyns 650, and “ Marshall v. The Bishop of 
Exeter,” Law Reports, 3 House of Lords Cases 17, where the 
question of the validity of the Canons was very fully 
discussed). 

Turning, therefore, in the first instance, to the Elizabethan 
Book, we find in the rubrics preceding and following the 
Communion Service a complete code of rules regulating the 
admission of parishioners to be partakers. The language 
used is almost precisely the same as that of our present Book, 
and provides that there shall be no celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, except there be a “good number” to communicate 
with the priest, according to his discretion; and if there be 
not above twenty persons “of discretion” to receive the 
Communion, yet there shall be no Communion, except four 
or three at the least communicate with the priest, and “ note 
that every parishioner shall communicate at the least three 
times in the year, of which Easter to be one,” and shall also 
receive the Sacraments and other rites according to the Order 
of this Book appointed. The prefatory rubric authorizes the 
cugate to repel (1) any open and notorious evil liver, so that 
the congregation is by him offended, or has done any wrong 
to his neighbours by word or deed, and (2) any betwixt whom 
he perceiveth malice and hatred to reign. There is no other 
lawful cause of repulsion mentioned. 

It should also be noted that in this Book the Marriage 
Service included the administration of the Communion. This 
took place immediately after the prayer beginning “Almighty 
God who at the beginning did create our first parents Adam 
and Eve,” &c. The rubric ordering it is as follows :— 

“Then shall begin the Communion, and after the Gospei shall 
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“ All ye which be manziod, he.”).. Known exhortation 
Then the Order concludes with a very important and con 
pulsory rubric, which enacts that “the new married cane . 
(the same day of their marriage) must receive the Holy — 
munion,” and it would seem from the language used that the 
newly married sometimes received the Communion before me 
marriage. The injunction is unqualified, but, as will be i 
when the practice of the Church for the hundred years or 
thereabouts during which the Elizabethan Book was used ig 
considered, the vast majority of the parishioners were men 
confirmed; and even in the case of children born, baptized 
and brought up in the Church, the Order of Confirmation, 
though prescribed for them, and them only, in definite terme, 
was greatly neglected. Obviously the Order is limited to such 
children only. This is clear from its title and terms, which 
are inapplicable to grown-up persons who have been duly 
baptized, either by purely lay persons, or the ministers of 
other Christian communities. Lay baptism, it must be 
remembered, bas always been recognized by our Church, as, 
indeed, by the Church of Rome also—see the cases of “ Kemp 
v. Wickes” in the Arches Court, decided by Sir J. Nichol 
(3 Phill. 264); and “ Escott v. Mastin” in the Privy Council 
(1 Ecc. Notes of Cases 552), confirming a decision of the 
Arches Court by Sir Herbert Jenner to the same effect as 
“Kemp v. Wickes.” In these two cases the whole question of 
lay baptism in its widest sense is fully considered. 

It may be well before going further to quote the exact 
terms of the only rubric in the Elizabethan Book which refers 
to this matter, and which is in the same terms as in the 
second Book of Edward VI.; nor should the slight change 
made in 1603 by James I. on his own Royal authority, after 
the almost fruitless Hampton Court Conference, pass un- 
noticed. The Catechism for children is included in all these 
three Books—i.e., the second Book of Edward VI. (1552) and 
the Books of Elizabeth (1559) and James (1603)—under the 
title of Confirmation. Thus in 1552 and 1559 we have 
“Confirmation,” wherein is contained “a Catechism for 
children.” In the Book of 1603 the language is somewhat 
amplified, and we read: “ The Order of Confirmation: or laying 
on of hands upon children baptized and able to render an 
account of their faith according to the Catechism following.” 
And later in all three Books the “Catechism” is prefaced 
with these words: ‘“‘ That is to say, an instruction to be learned 
of every child before he be brought to be confirmed of the 
Bishop.” There is no material difference between the Books 
in the contents of the “ Catechism” (except that in the last 
some questions as to the Sacraments are added), nor in the 
directions that none are to be confirmed but such as can say 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
as well as the answers to such questions of the Catechism as 
may be put by the Bishop. Finally comes the rubric that 
“there shall none be admitted to the holy communion until 
such time as he can say the Catechism and be confirmed.” 
That this directory rubric applies only to the children pre- 
viously mentioned appears quite plain. In other words, 
“none” does not in this connexion mean “nobody,” but “no 
child” as previously mentioned in the Confirmation Order, 
and by no canon of legal construction can the words be held 
to abridge in any way the right of every parishioner to be a 
partaker, unless indeed he is an open and notorious evil liver 
or out of charity with his neighbours. If he happens to 
have been baptized in proper form bya layman or an ordained 
minister of another Communion, the rubric obviously has 
no application whatever to him; and, having regard to the 
practice of the Bishops, to which attention will immediately 
be directed, it seems impossible to hold that even the children 
themselves could be kept from their rights of Communion by 
reason of confirmation having fallen into general disuse. It 
certainly did become unusual, as is easily capable of actual 
proof. The evidence on this point which is to be found in 
the Injunctions of our Bishops and in their Visitation Articles 
is overwhelming, and commences contemporaneously with the 
promulgation of the Prayer Book of 1559. In the same year 
the Queen published a set of Injunctions, of which the 20th 
and 2lst should be mentioned. In the 20th she exhorts 
“all her faithful and loving subjects oftentimes to receive 
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ion,” whilst i 21st curates are warned not 

mmunion,” whilst in the 2 ; 
the _ any of their flock who are openly known to live 
bad notorious without repentance, or to have maliciously and 
aa contended with their neighbours. To these Injunctions 

a Archbishop and Bishops afterwards drew up “ Interpreta- 

tions” for the better direction of the clergy, and one of these 

Zz the 20th Injunction provides “ that children be not admitted 

to the Communion before the age of twelve or thirteen years, 

of good discretion, and well instructed before” (Cardwell 

Doc. Annals, I., 238), and in the same year a set of Visita- 

tion Articles was issued (Card. Annals, L, 242) to the various 

dioceses containing, among many others, the following 
inquiries :— 

“ Whether they [the parson, vicar, or curate] have admonished 
their parishioners that they ought not to presume to receive the 
sacrament of the body or blood of Christ before they can say 

rfectly the Lord’s Prayer, the Articles of the Faith, and the 

en Commandments in English.” : 

“Whether they have received any persons to the Communion 
being openly known to be out of charity with their neighbours or 
defamed with any notorious crime and not reformed.” 

The list of subsequent Episcopal Injunctions and Articles of 

Inquiry, of which the above are the earliest specimens, is a 

very long one, and is given in full in Appendix E to the 

second Report of the Ritual Commission published in 1868. 

It is arranged in chronological order, and extends from 1561 

to 1730. The whole series has been transcribed in the appendix 

verbatim et literatim from the collection in the Bodleian, with 
one single exception taken from the British Museum. It is 
of very great value throughout, but for the present we shall 
confine ourselves to the entries illustrating the practice from 

1559 until the establishment of the present Prayer Book in 1662. 

The reader will find that all the Bishops, no matter to what 

party they belonged, whether they were opposed to the 
Puritans or in sympathy with them, are practically unanimous 
in the inquiries they make and the Injunctions they give. 
Never, or hardly ever, is confirmation mentioned. This may 
have arisen from many causes. Probably the chief reason was 
the great strength of the Puritan party in the Church during 
the greater part of the reign of Elizabeth, and there were 
doubtless other reasons, such as the comparative rarity of 
episcopal confirmation in any diocese. The questions about 
the Communion are substantially always the same, and relate 
to the age and religious knowledge of proposed com- 
municants, and to their being free from open and notorious 
crime, and from any want of charity towards their neighbours. 
In nearly every case, also, inquiry is made whether all 
parishioners of suitable age and sufficient religious knowledge 
receive the Communion three times in the year at least, of 
which Easter is to be one. The suitable or “convenient” age 
varies in the earlier entries, but after the promulgation of the 
Canons of 1604, if any age is mentioned, sixteen years is 
usually fixed in accordance with Canon 112. A few illustrations 
are added :— 

(1) Grindal, Archbishop of York (1571). Articles to be answered 
by the churchwardens of parishes within the Province : 

“Whether your Parson, Vicar, Curate, or Minister hath 
admitted to the Holy Communion any of his parish being above 
twenty years of age, either mankind or womankind, that cannot 
say by heart the ‘Ten Commandments, the Articles of the Faith, or 
the Lord’s Prayer in English, or being above fourteen years and 
under twenty years that cannot say the Catechism set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer. And whether he marry any persons, 
which were single before, that cannot say the Catechism. And 
whether he useth to examine his parishioners at convenient times 
before he administer to them, and namely before Easter yearly, 
to the intent he may know whether they can say by heart the 
same which is required in this behalf or no.” 

An Injunction by him of the same year orders the clergy to 
examine persons proposing to come to the Communion, and if they 
cannot answer satisfactorily to put them back until they can. 
He also orders that the Communion is to be administered at least 
once a month after due warning to the people, and declaring unto 
them that “by the laws of this realm every person of convenient 
age is bound to receive the Holy Communion at the least three 
times in the year, and namely at Easter for one.” 

(2) Cox, Bishop of Ely (about 1570-1574) : 

Injunctions (a) not to admit to Communion notorious evil livers 
or malicious persons who are out of charity with others; and 
(b) not to admit persons above twenty years who cannot say b 
heart the Ten Commandments, the Articles of Faith, and the Lord’s 

Tayer, nor any above twelve or under twenty years that cannot 
say the Catechism by heart. 

(3) Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury (1575). Articles of 


Inquiry at his Metropolitan visitation as to parishes within the 
ocese of Winchester: 


“Whether the Clergy admit an y notorious sinners or uncharitable 


rsons to the Communion, or any that cannot say without 
k the Lord’s Prayer, the Articles of Faith, and the Ten 
Commandments.” 

(4) Aylmer, Bishop of London (1577); (5) Sandys, Archbishop 
of York (1578); (6) Overton, Bishop of Lichfield (1584), make 
similar inquiries; and in regard to Wales, there are (7) a set of 
Injunctions issued in 1583 by Middleton, Bishop of St. Davids, 
ordering his clergy “to admit none to Holy Communion but such 
as the minister, by due examination, shall know can perfectly say 

ae Articles of their faith, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Lcrd’s Prayer at the least, yea the younger sort must say the 
whole Catechism.” He further orders that every man and woman 
do receive the Holy Communion thrice in every year at the least. 

It is worth notice that Laud when he became Bishop of St. 
Davids at a later date (1622) made an inquiry in very similar 
terms. He asks if the minister administers the Communion 
Service often enough to ensure that “every parishioner may 
receive the same at least thrice in every year, whereof once is 
to be Easter,” and in another Article asks “whether any of 
your parish being of sixteen years of age or upwards do not 
receive the Holy Communion thrice every year, whereof once 
be Easter, and whether they do not devoutly kneel at the 
receiving thereof.” 

It is needless to prolong this catalogue. Some slight varia- 
tions occur after the promulgation of the Canons of 1604, 
but nothing very material. The same inquiries are made 
almost without exception until 1641, when the abolition of 
episcopacy was at hand. There is then a break until the 
Restoration of Charles II., when the entries are resumed. 

Meanwhile this seems the proper place for drawing particular 
attention to some of the Canons of 1604 which received the 
assent of Convocation under the guidance of Bancroft, Bishop 
of London, who soon afterwards succeeded Whitgift as Arch- 
bishop. They are not, as we have already observed, binding 
on the laity proprio vigore, never having received the assent 
of Parliament, but they do bind the clergy so far as they are 
not inconsistent with the statute or common law. They 
form a convincing proof of the prevailing law and practice. 
Thus in Canon 21 it is enacted that in every parish church 
the Holy Communion shall be administered by the parson, 
vicar, or minister, “so often and at such times as every 
parishioner may communicate at the least thrice in the year 
(whereof the Feast of Easter to be one) according as they are 
appointed by the Book of Common Prayer.” Canon 22 has 
a noteworthy recital :— 

“ Whereas,” so it runs, “ every lay person is bound to receive the 

Holy Communion thrice every year, and many notwithstanding do 
not receive that Sacrament once in a year, we do require every 
minister to give warning to his parishioners publicly in the 
Church, the Sunday before every time of his administering that 
Holy Sacrament, for their better preparation of themselves, which 
warning we enjoin the parishioners to accept and obey under the 
penalty and danger of the law.” 
This last is an important clause, reminding all the laity of 
their duty; a duty the neglect of which in those days, when 
the Court of High Commission was still a great power in the 
land, might entail serious consequences. Canons 26 and 27 
direct the minister to refuse the Communion to “notorious 
offenders,” or “common and notorious depravers of the 
Prayer Book,” or of anything contained in the Articles agreed 
on in 1562 by the Convocation, or of anything contained in the 
Ordination Service; or to any who have spoken against and 
depraved the Royal authority in causes ecclesiastical. 

Canon 60 seems framed to ensure the more regular per- 
formance of confirmation. It must by this time have become 
obvious that for various reasons the Bishops performed their 
duty in regard to confirming the children of their dioceses 
very irregularly, and accordingly it is directed that they should 
confirm once in three years at their triennial visitation. It 
should be remembered that, by the 25th Article of the 
Thirty-nine Articles agreed on by Convocation in 1562, it had 
been provided that there are two Sacraments ordained of 
Christ our Lord in the Gospel—that is to say, Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord. “Confirmation,” it is added, with 
“ Penance, Orders, Matrimony and Extreme Unction,” are not 
to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, though commonly 
called Sacraments; and Canon 60 describes confirmation as 
a “solemn, ancient, and laudable custom in the Church of 
God continued from the Apostles’ times”; but it is observ- 
able that there is nothing to suggest that the use or dis- 
use of this custom in any way abridges the general 
right of the parishioners to receive the Communion, to which 





we have already fully referred. Nor does Canon 60 seem to 
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have made much difference in the episcopal practice. There 
ure, however, occasional references to confirmation in the 
interval between 1604 and 1640, but they are few. Thus 
Howson, Bishop of Oxford in 1619, requires children to be 
prepared for confirmation and for Communion. Goodman, 
Bishop of Gloucester (1634), asks a question as to admission 
of parishioners to Communion or to marriage without con- 
firmation (see, as to this prelate, Dictionary of National 
Biography, Vol. VIIL. p. 132, where some extraordinary facts 
are stated as to his very close sympathy with the Roman 
Church, which gave rise to a suspicion that he had secretly 
joined that Communion); and Laud in 1635, two years after 
his appointment as Archbishop, makes inquiry as to whether 
the young people of the parish are tendered, when well 
instructed in their Catechism, to the Bishop for confirmation. 
In another inquiry, however, in the same set of Articles, he 
asks whether any of the parish, being of sixteen years of age 
or upwards, do not receive the Communion thrice every 
year, whereof one is Easter. But by this time the end 
of episcopacy was very near; only a few years later both 
Houses of Parliament unanimously resolved (in September, 
1642) that “Government by Archbishops, Bishops, &c., was 
inconvenient and ought to be taken away,” and by subsequent 
Ordinances in 1645-6 the use of the Prayer Book was 
absolutely prohibited in all churches, chapels, or places of 
public worship in England and Wales, and its use also for- 
bidden in any private place or family (Cardwell’s Conferences, 
3rd edition, p. 242). This dark period did not close until the 
Restoration of Charles II. in 1660, when the Liturgy of the 
Church was restored in the King’s Chapel and in the two 
Houses of Parliament, and preparations were made for a 
revision of the Prayer Book.* A. C. 





THE FLATTERY OF MEMORY. 
PTIMISM is the only trustworthy substitute for luck in 
the obtaining of happiness, and it is no more within 
the power of the individual to be optimistic than to be lucky. 
Absence of the habit of hope is almost equivalent to absence 
of positive happiness, but it is not quite. Even the man who 
has no luck and is a natural pessimist may have a good 
deal of happiness if he will deliberately look behind him and 
take pleasure in the possession of the past. He will find he 
has compensations—will find, we mean, that he has something 
which the lucky optimist has not got. Memory tells a tale 
almost as flattering as hope, and, oddly enough, it is seldom 
given to one human being to listen to the cajoleries of both. 
The man exceptionally gifted with hope has very often no 
treasure but hope, or none that he gives attention to. His 
very assurance that things will be better proclaims his in- 
difference to their past goodness. It is true that to the 
optimist the past never gives a precedent for despair. A cynic 
might say that one reason for this is that the past is never 
very clear in his mind. He forgets the things that are 
behind, and does not see, or at any rate does not love to 
contemplate, the subtle influence of the passage of time upon 
the memory. 

As we look back the details of the years rearrange them- 
selves before our eyes. Their proportions alter. They are 
selected, emphasized, or subordinated in accordance with 
the canons of a mysterious but consummate art. Memory 
does not lie any more than great painters lie, but it is not 
a photographic plate—unless, perhaps, in a literal sense. It 
could far more truly be likened to a picture than toa 
photograph. In it we see interpretations of character and 
of nature, and there alone we can study that strange pictorial 
composition which relates the items of this disjointed life. 


Childhood can never be quite truly represented in 
written words. The flattery of memory forbids the 
possibility. That is why its outward conditions have 


improved more slowly than the outward conditions of 
grown-up people. Memory eliminates all the boredom and 
most of the suffering from the picture, or so transforms them 
as to turn weariness into peace and pain into something we 
may smile at—not with amusement, perhaps, but with a 
tenderness not far removed from humour. Parents tend to 
submit their children to all the trials which they themselves 
went through because those trials have been transformed by 





* The concluding portion of this article will appear in our issue of next 





ae Homesickness in the past enhances the Picture of 
e home which is in the past also, and sorrow enshrined in th 

memory only emphasizes the love whose loss was its enmns e 
whose consolation was its cure. Dull grey hours when eo. 
schoolroom clock would not move throw up the lentes 
emblazoned by enjoyment. But when all is said, it js no 

childhood which stands most in need of alleviations, and es 
flattery of memory is precious when the power of enjoyme - 
grows less. - 

Again, as we get older what curious tricks memor 
with time! A dull year and a delightful week exchange pro- 
portions. Is it really, we wonder, only a week that we spent 
in that companionship or in that place? The facts and the 
truth seem to be at variance. Did that emotion {ijl only a 
few moments which could be called “now”? We know for 
certain that some gnawing fear, some ghastly foreboding, was 
with us by our bed and by our table, lurking behind our every 
thought for perhaps a year. Looking back, the year seems 
no longer than the minute of joy when good news dig 
away with fear, or the stunning blow which ended the 
suspense. Even where the pain is never healed that 
blessed dramatic sense which seems to appeal alike to simple 
and complicated natures comes in to harmonize the fearfy] 
facts, and regroup them into a whole which in the end 
may become dear to us. There are many old people who 
say that they have come to feel that all experience jg 
precious, and that they desire to expunge nothing which 
they remember. It is noticeable that the study of history 
is never considered a depressing study, whereas what is called 
realistic fiction, which is no more horrible, and certainly less 
true, is to some persons unbearably distressing. Even what 
we may call corporate memory flatters us, 

With regard to our recollection of people, the effect of 
memory upon the judgment is very strange. Memory accen- 
tuates the individuality of those we recollect; it does not 
change it. Even in serious reminiscences we see it set down 
that there is less individuality than heretofore. The inherent 
unlikelihood of the statement seems not even to strike 
philosophers. Rudolf Eucken enlarges freely upon this 
theme. There is no doubt that the people we remember are 
more sharply outlined as to character than those we know 
still. The great artist Time has completed their portraits—we 
do not mean has sunk their imperfections like some weak 
and insipid biographer, but has shown their personalities in 
truer proportions than was possible in the kaleidoscopic 
present. Of course, it is easy to say cynically that this is 
only a sentimental method of accounting for the fact that 
even those with good memories forget a great deal, and only 
half the truth remains with the man who remembers. There 
are experiences, however, which would suggest that this 
ultra-common-sense view is superficial. For instance, memory 
makes for justice. As we look back we see there was « good 
deal to be said on the side we once thought so indefensible. 
The haze of partisanship is cleared off. We know what 
So-and-so really meant, and we know that we, as the saying is, 
“took him up wrong.” Memory develops judgment, reflection 
is wisdom, and what is judgment but a power to see the 
truth in proportion? 

Even if much that we remember is sad, it is sadness with 
a limit. It was bad, but it was bearable; while the future 
has never given its last blow, and often there is more assurance 
to be drawn from reminiscence than from prescience. But how- 
ever resolutely we turn our backs, we yet cannot forget the 
future. The contemplation of the past, when all is said, is 
simply a search for that hope which some of us can never 
see in front of us. The process of glorification which the past 
is continually undergoing is full of benevolent suggestion. The 
philosophers are always telling us that when a thing is done 
it is done. It is a,fact for ever, and must inevitubly have 
its consequence. This is true logically, but practically things 
are never done. The process of change is always going on. 
As we look back we can hardly get away from the conclu- 
sion that things are getting a little better. If the record 
remains with us in some other world, it will not, we should 
imagine, be a mere schedule of events and sensations, but a 
story in which the artist in us all plays a part. Some 
imagination is necessary if we are to see very deeply into 
either the past or the future, and less imagination will serve 
the man who looks behind than the one who looks before. 
There is a sense—a very limited sense, no doubt—in which 
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we make our own past. After all, the sense in which we can 
be said to make our own future is very limited too. Still, 
the optimist, as we admitted at first, has the best of it. He 
belongs to the people chosen to be joyful, of whom someone 
who wrote part of the Prayer Book makes quaint and un- 
selfish mention. He does not need to count his compensa- 
tions. But the pessimist would be a fool if he forgot his, 
and chief among them is the quality of his memory. When 
things are too hard in the present he can trust to his memory 
to transform them. There is such a thing as looking forward 


to looking back. 





THE NEW ZOO. 


IDDLE-AGED people who remark reflectively that 
M they “haven't been to the Zoo for years,” which means 
that their last visit was when they were taken as children, 
may be advised to go there at once. Otherwise they will not 
recognize the place. The largest scheme of alteration and 
rebuilding that has yet been considered has been approved by 
the Zoological Society, and the Gardens in Regent’s Park will 
shortly be in the hands of the house-breaker and the builder. 
The central terrace housing the bears and hyenas is to be 
pulled down. The new cages with their rock-work and 
water on each side of the terrace are to disappear. 
The refreshment-rooms are to be moved across the Gardens. 
The whole of the north-east corner of the southern 
gardens is to be changed. The camel house, the Fellows’ 
tea pavilion, the Barbary sheep enclosure, the llama _ house, 
the kestrels’ aviary, the foxes’ and jackals’ dens, the 
squirrels’ trees, the diving birds’ house, the pavilion pond, 
the tunnel pond, the otter pond, the bandstand—all are 
to be demolished, abolished, or dried up. In place of them 
there is to be a broad walk fifty feet wide down the centre of 
the Gardens, leading from the space between the lions’ house 
and the antelope paddock to the tunnel. At the end of this 
walk, in the north-east corner of the grounds, there are to be 
new buildings and paddocks; on one side near the tunnel is 
to be a large crescent-shaped terrace with a lawn behind 
it, and on the other a similarly shaped structure with 
enclosures and paddocks; while there are to be other new 
buildings and paddocks on each side of the walk, where at 
present are the bear terrace and the lawn by Three Island 
Pond. Lastly, there is to be a new tunnel under the roadway 
to join the western ends of the north and south gardens. This 
is a long-needed addition. 

The scheme as a whole is drastic, and it is open to the 
criticism that a good deal of money has lately been spent on 
the two new bear enclosures which are now to be destroyed. 
But as against this it may be admitted that any scheme of 
rebuilding and alteration to be effective must be drastic, and 
must involve a large amount of destruction, so haphazard and 
wasteful is the arrangement of space in the Gardens as we see 
them now. Further, the need for alteration has become 
pressing. In 1912, for the first time, the number of 
visitors to the Gardens was over a million; last year the 
million was a long way exceeded, and this year's figures 
are already larger than those of the corresponding five 
months of 1913. The Bank Holiday crowds, which are 
larger than they used to be by ten thousand, are too much 
for the available space, and if the alternative of obtaining 
a slice of Regent’s Park is impossible, the only course is 
to make as good a use as may be of the space at the Society’s 
disposal. The present scheme has met with oriticism, but 
not with opposition, and sooner or later it will be carried 
through. 

But already the Zoo is a different place. The Mappin 
Terraces are completed; the bears and goats and sheep are 
living in their new spaces, and the public walk up new stair- 
ways and along new promenades. Are the new additions an 
improvement? At present it is too soon, perhaps, to judge 
them as a whole; they are bare and gaunt, and time will 
soften their new whiteness and clothe their naked sides. Three 
high peaks are ranged side by side; along the length of the 
range under the peaks is a walk, from which the visitor looks to 
right and left, at sheep and goats above and bears below him; 
below the tier of bear enclosures is another walk, and below 
that again a number of gravelled paddocks for deer and other 
animals ; these paddocks are separated from the terrace of the 
new tea-house by a strip of water in which a dozen flamingoes 





stand in a dozen different attitudes—nestling their heads on 
their backs, meditatively kicking a leg, sitting with their feet 
in front of them and their necks tied in a knot behind, 
preening their rosy feathers with their black-tipped bills. As 
to the tea-house itself tastes will differ. It is probably con- 
venient enough as a building in which to have tea, and it has 
a wide and varied prospect; but there will possibly be 
a few who would have preferred something a little less 
aggressive than the tiling of the roof. The terrace in 
front of it leads on each side to a wooden pergola, and 
here the gardener will get his opportunity: we shall see 
what he can do with wistaria and honeysuckle in a few 
years’ time. The pergola leads to stairways and the two 
terraces below the three Himalayan peaks; and standing on 
the higher of these terraces it is possible to realize, not only 
how much has been added from the point of view of the passer- 
by in the park, who may be supposed to like to see the Zoo 
animals without paying to go into the Zoo, but how very 
greatly the Gardens gain from this high promenade looking 
out over the grass and the trees of Regent’s Park. Tuesday 
was a day of mist and darkness, and it was not possible to do 
more than guess at the horizon which would top the park 
trees on a clear day; but the mist had its advantages, and 
softened the expanse of rough grass between the trees into the 
level spaces of a garden lawn. It will be worth visiting the 
Zoo in future if only for this new addition to the small 
number of London view-points over wide stretches of open 
green. 

As for the spectacular effect of the animals at present on 
the terraces, there can be only one opinion in regard to the 
Himalayas, The three white peaks may seem a little foreign 
to the elms and poplars which are their neighbours, but the 
outlines of the animals against the sky are delightful. Not 
all of them as yet have taken full advantage of the heights. 
The Barbary sheep on the western peak went up the first day 
she was put there, but unfortunately fell down, and now she 
watches her kids go higher than she will: she pokes about 
only half-way up. On the centre peak there are ibexes, and 
one of the prettiest sights in the Zoo on Tuesday was to see 
a little kid that was only born on the Sunday morning jumping 
about the mountain as if it had been used to mountains for 
years. Its legs looked much too big for it and very loosely 
fastened on, but it leapt about from ledge to ledge, balancing 
itself by touching an apparently sheer wall as it cantered 
down from top to bottom, and standing with its ears twitching 
on a ledge high above its mother, watching with interest the 
people and the other animals. No other animal seemed more 
at home; though, after all, it has been practising mountain- 
climbing all its life. Of the other creatures, not all of them 
at present seem to be as much at home as they might be. 
Possibly it puzzles some of the bears to find themselves in 
new places; one of them, a brown bear, seems to have tumbled 
once into the big ditch which separates her from the visitors, 
and she probably hurt herself; she looks sad enough, 
but that may be because when she got out of her cage, 
following the unexpected tumble, she strolled against some 
tarred palings, and her coat is in a very disreputable state ; 
she looks as if she would like to be rubbed with benzine. 
The question as regards nearly all the bears on the terrace 
is whether the enclosures are put to the best use with such 
stationary animals; they merely sit about, and do not seem to 
take much notice of the water provided for them. Perhaps 
when the grizzlies and the hybrid polars and the hairy-eared 
bear, which are now in the old “dens,” are brought to the 
terrace the spectacle will be a little more striking than it 
is at present. There is one enclosure, however, where no 
alteration at all is needed. Sam and Barbara, the polar bears 
who have now been nearly ten years in the Gardens, are at 
home in the fullest sense of the word. They receive visitors 
at the eastern enclosure, middle tier; they bathe there 
on fine mornings, and swim and roll and stand on their 
heads under water and bite each other’s necks affectionately for 
hours together. Barbara on Tuesday was greatly interested 
in the way the bath was filled. The water comes in with a 
fine spirt from a hole in the concrete, and she got under 
the stream and let the water play all over her head and 
shoulders, opened her mouth wide and let it splash in over ber 
throat and tongue, kicked over backwards and came up for 
another douche over her ears and neck. Then she tried to 
find out how the water came in, thrust her paw as far as she 
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could into the hole, and nearly stopped the water altogether. 
Sam came up to investigate; she rolled on him, bit him, stood 
on her head, and came up again to receive the stream full in 
her mouth, whence she turned it meditatively into the bath. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


[To raz Epiror ov tue “ Spectator.”’} 

S1r,—Is it too much to ask of readers of Mrs. O’Shea’s shame- 
less book to take it with some mistrust? Upon one part 
of its “history” I can speak with certain knowledge. The 
“Coercion” Act of 1882, or, rather, the Crimes Act, was no 
suddenly conceived measure, resolved upon in consequence of 
the assassinations in Phenix Park. The Coercion Act (pro- 
perly so called, embodying the suspension of Habeas Corpus) 
was due to lapse in the autumn of 1882, and before the meet- 
ing of Parliament in January Ministers were anxiously 
considering what, if any, measure should take its place. 
Before the end of April a measure, mainly drawn up by Mr. 
Forster, for the strengthening of the ordinary law against 
crime, had been decided upon, and its provisions, which did 
not include the suspension of Habeas Corpus, were being dis- 
cussed. Before May 6th the measure was ready for drafting. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, while deeply regretting, was fully 
aware of the necessity for such a measure. During the 
morning of May 6th he was occupied at Dublin Castle 
with Lord Spencer in going through its details, and 
Lord Spencer said to Mr. Burke: “You will approve of 
the measure we have brought with us.” It is true that the 
moment for introducing the Bill was not as yet decided upon 
The Arrears Bill (z.e., for remitting tenants’ arrears of rent) 
was also to be introduced, and it remained to be settled whether 
(a) to bring forward the Arrears Bill first, or (b) the Crimes 
Bill, or (c) to bring both in pari passu. The Phenix Park 
murders led inevitably to the decision to bring in the Crimes 
Bill at once. Being already prepared, it was introduced with- 
out delay; but it was the end of July before it became law. 
Long before the so-called “ Kilmainham Treaty ” Mr. Forster's 
life and Mr. Burke’s had been in imminent danger from the 
Secret Society of the “Invincibles.” Lord Frederick was not 
even known by sight to the murderers, and lost his life owing 
to his gallant attempt, armed only with his umbrella, to defend 
Mr. Burke. After his hard morning’s work at the Castle, he 
bad set out to walk to the Chief Secretary’s lodge. At the 
entrance of the park Mr. Burke jumped off his car to join him, 
and it was this accidental meeting which cost them both their 
lives.—I am, Sir, &c., Lucy OC. Freperick CAVENDISH. 

[Lady Frederick Cavendish’s testimony needs, of course, 
no corroboration from any source. It is, however, worth 
mentioning that at the time well-informed people were aware 
that the Crimes Act had been decided on before the Phenix 
Park murders.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PRESENT CRISIS AND IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION AS ITS SOLUTION. 
[To tae Epiton or tke “Srectraror.”’} 

Srr,—I am sure that everyone will welcome any suggestion 
coming from so high an authority as the Archbishop of York 
with reference to the present crisis, although I, for one, should 
be still more grateful to him if he had made any definite pro- 
posal as to how the two parties could meet on common 
ground; but unless he suggests that the Opposition should 
sacrifice what they consider to be vital principles, I fail to see 
how that is possible, as no offer has yet been made by the 
Government which would in any way meet the objections of 
Ulster, and even if we did accept them the result could only 
lead to greater disaster in the future. I do, however, agree 
with his Grace that the question is capable of a statesmanlike 
solution, and I would venture to lay before you the lines upon 
which it might be brought about. 

In addition to the Irish Parliament, there are other questions 
of most serious import which are equally pressing, and amongst 
them I would name: (1) The restoration of the Constitution 
by setting up a Second Chamber in fulfilment of the Preamble 
of the Parliament Act; (2) the linking up of the various parts 
of the Empire for the purpose of defence and general 
organization; (3) the fact that, owing to congestion of 
business in the House of Commons, great Imperial questions 





are often shut out, or are, at any rate, inadequately dlecvsed. 
chiefly on account of prolonged debates on purely local 
questions; (4) the question of redistribution of seats aa 
equalization of votes; (5) the seating accommodation in . 
House of Commons, which now makes it impossible for C) 
large proportion of Members to obtain seats in the Hon Aa 
when important questions are being discussed. 7 

In connexion with these problems, I think it will be admitted 
first, that the so-called Imperial Parliament, althouch elected 
by Great Britain and Ireland alone, legislates for the whole 
Empire, and receives contributions either in money or in kind 
from the Colonies, although the latter have no representation 
in that Parliament; and, secondly, that the Colonies haye now 
outgrown their childhood, and should be admitted as sister. 
States with Great Britain and Ireland, unless we wish tg 
drive them out altogether. 

My suggestion is that we should eliminate, once and for all 
all purely Imperial questions from the present House of 
Commons, and hand them over to an Imperial Parliament 
consisting of two Houses—an Upper Chamber of, say, fifty 
members, and a Lower Chamber of, say, a hundred members, 
to be elected by the whole Empire, each Federal State being 
allotted a proportional number of representatives; the work 
of this Imperial Parliament to consist of (1) Imperial Ex. 
chequer; (2) Imperial Navy; (8) Imperial Army; (4) Foreign 
Affairs ; (5) Imperial Affairs generally. Isolated parts of the 
Empire, not yet formed into Federal States, might for thig 
purpose be grouped together for the object of electing repre. 
sentatives. Great Britain and Ireland also to be formed into 
a Federal State (as in the case of, and with exactly the same 
powers as, Canada, Australia, and South Africa), consisting of 
a Federal Parliament of two Chambers, an Upper and a 
Lower, of, say, one hundred and fifty and four hundred and 
fifty members respectively, to deal with (1) British Exchequer; 
(2) Home Affairs (including Judiciary and Police) ; (3) General 
Post Office; (4) Local Government Board; (5) Board of 
Trade; (6) Health Board; (7) Board of Agriculture; (8) Board 
of Works; (9) Board of Education. 

Under this Federal Parliament local Parliaments could be 
established in each of the States of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, one or more in each State as thought advisable, 
and to these local Parliaments, in addition to the existing 
powers of the County Councils (which they would take over), 
would be allotted all local questions such as Gas Bills, Water 
Bills, Railway Bilis, &c., &c. Under this scheme Great Britain 
and Ireland would have exactly the same powers (no more and 
no less) as the other Federal States, which have recently been 
formed in other parts of the Empire. Have they the right to 
ask for more? And, since England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales would all be treated exactly alike and would be given 
equal powers with all the other States throughout the 
Empire, surely none of them would have any just cause to 
complain. 

At the present moment the electors of Great Britain 
practically rule the Empire. Is it not time that our great 
self-governing States throughout the Empire had a voice in 
its management? If they were invited to become partners, 
I feel convinced that not only would they welcome the sugges- 
tion, but also that their great Imperial ideas would strengthen 
the deliberations of the Imperial Parliament to an enormous 
extent, and, with that, our position as an Empire; and I feel 
equally confident that if any leading statesman were to make 
an appeal to this country on such a policy, he would meet 
with a very welcome response. Iadmit that it means a drastic 
change in our Constitution, but it is one that is amply justified 
by the present critical state of affairs. Is not some such 
scheme possible? If so, would it not solve all the problems 
above enumerated P—I am, Sir, &c., RircHarpD CHALONER. 

House of Commons. 

[That when the time is ripe the daughter nations will share 
the burdens of Empire with the Mother Country must be the 
hope and desire of all good citizens. To dissolve the bonds 
of Union in the United Kingdom is another matter altogether, 
and will work, not for, but against, the larger Union to which 
we all aspire. The New Federalists will, we believe, find their 
schemes wrecked on the rock of finance. No newly created 
State such as Wales will be content with “living on her 
own.” But if every fragment of the United Kingdom is to 
have Irish terms, who will ultimately pay the tribute ?—ED. 
Spectator. } 
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HOME RULE: A NON-PARTY SUGGESTION. 
[To tux Epiror oF tux “Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—It has occurred to me that your readers might be 
interested in the views of a Belfast man who is unconnected 
with any political party. While recognizing the reasonable- 
ness of the Nationalist objection to Exclusion without a 
time-limit, I am of opinion that the period of six years 
proposed by the Government is too short. My suggestion 
is that the homogeneous unit of the six Protestant counties 
should be permitted to vote itself out of the operation of 
the Home Rule Bill for an initial term of six years, at the 
expiration of which a further plebiscite would be taken by 
which an additional period of six years’ Exclusion could be 
obtained. I think this plan should satisfy all moderate 
men. Twelve years is a short time in the life of a nation, 
and no Nationalist who wishes to avoid civil war could 
rationally oppose such a trifling concession. On the other 
hand, it will give to the Ulster Unionists the benefit of at 
least three General Elections, and it is inconceivable that 
the Unionist Party will not regain office during the next 
dozen years.—I am, Sir, &., Lex. 





THE IRISH NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS. 


(To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”’) 


Sm,—In your issue of the 6th inst. you refer to a statement 
made by a prominent official of the Irish National Volunteers 
to the effect that they are non-political and non-sectarian, and 
will remain so. It is quite true that a sufficient number of 
such statements has been made to look well in English 
Radical journals, but beyond that there has been no attempt 
made in Ireland to conceal the real object for which the force 
is being formed. For instance, at the great meeting held at 
the Mansion House, Dublin, on May 2nd to inaugurate the 
movement, Mr. Padraic Colum said that without one hundred 
thousand armed men behind the first Irish Parliament it would 
be a very ineffective thing, but if it had that force Ireland 
would become a free nation in ten years. Thus, when Home 
Rule has been established there will be in Ireland a large 
army, under the patronage of the Nationalist Government, 
but probably financially supported by Americans and other 
foreigners, pledged to do their utmost for the separation of 
Ireland from England. And the only people who might have 
opposed them will have been shot down by British troops or 
driven into exile. How long any connexion with England 
can be maintained in such circumstances is a matter for the 
Radical Party to consider.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An IRIsHMAN, 





THE PUBLICATION OF FALSE INFORMATION. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 


S1r,—I think, through the medium of your paper, attention 
might be drawn to what Iconsider to be a greatand growing evil. 
Over a fortnight ago the public, and particularly those resident 
in London, were informed, through the medium of certain news- 
papers published in the afternoon, that Mr. Hamel had been 
rescued in the North Sea. Shortly afterwards on the same 
evening this was contradicted, and it is well known now that 
there was no foundation whatever for that report. To the 
public the news of his safety came as a great relief, for no 
one had been more admired for his intrepidity and for the 
great aid he had lent to the science of aviation. If the con- 
tradiction of the report that he had been saved came as a 
bitter disappointment to the general public, it is beyond con- 
templation as to what the effect must have been on those 
nearest to him. 

Two days later we were once more shocked by the informa- 
tion that a great disaster had happened toa big liner. The 
loss of life was estimated at anything between six hundred 
and a thousand. At a later hour of the same day it was 
announced that no lives at all had been lost. Had the latter 
been true, we could easily have forgiven the former incorrect 
rumour; but now we know that the loss of life has been 
enormous, and when one thinks of the great number of persons 
having relatives and friends in Canada, and when, at this 
season of the year, many persons come over from there to 
spend a few weeks in England, it is impossible to find expres- 
sion as to what must have been the effect upon those people 
of such an unfounded rumour as that circulated on Friday, 





May 29th, for, after having been plunged into grief, their 
hopes were again raised, only to be cast down by the official 
news that a terrible disaster had happened, with large loss 
of life. 

If a boy selling papers announced certain news which, on 
perusal, was not to be found in the paper, that boy, if caught, 
would be punished ; but his untrue information is only circu- 
lated within a very swall area, and the inaccuracy of it is soon 
discovered by the purchaser of the paper, and the anxiety 
caused by the report is consequently short-lived. It is far 
different when the information is of a character so broadly 
spread as that to which I have referred, and it causes people 
to consider whether, if newspapers will not restrain them- 
selves from publishing more than the information which they 
can receive first-hand from the steamship office concerned or 
any other trustworthy source of information, there should not 
be placed upon them some penalty for so reckless a dissemina- 
tion of inaccuracy and untruth as the public in this country, 
and London in particular, have suffered from on the two 
occasions to which I have referred.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. H. S. Stavevey-H11. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


(To raz Eprror or rus “Srectaror.”] 


Srr,—Every member of the National Reserve is deeply 
indebted to you for once again drawing public attention to 
this movement by recently establishing a Whitsuntide Camp 
for the Surrey men, since without regular and judicious 
advertisement it will neither increase nor multiply, nor will 
the enthusiasm of the members now enrolled be sustained. 
In your issue of January 21st, 1911, you counselled patiencs 
until the force numbered some 150,000. We have “ marked 
time” for over three years, and I submit a general advance 
is now imperative if any permanent results are to accrue 
which will add materially to the military resources of the 
country. With regard to the existing classification of 
the members, I regret I still am unable to see eye to eye 
with you; but you will recall that Lord Roberts, in his 
address given at the Camp on Whit-Sunday, regretted 
that a portion of the members should be utilized to 
strengthen other forces, and expressed the opinion that the 
National Reserve should stand on its own legs. That the 
majority of those enrolled re-echo this pronouncement is 
shown by the fact that only some 58,000 members out of 
over 217,000 have undertaken, upon mobilization, to serve 
with the Regulars and Territorials, and in this undertaking 
must be included all those who were persuaded to do so 
either because funds could not be obtained by any other 
means, or for other reasons. To fill up active cadres with 
Reservists at the eleventh hour is like adding water to wine. 
By having recourse to this process you certainly make more 
liquid, but the good wine is thereby weakened, and I under- 
stand that those wise-in-their-generation German Army 
builders are seeking means to eliminate all Reservists from 
the active cadres of their troops who would be the first to 
take the field. At the present time the National Reserve is 
being made to suffer for the slump in recruiting in the 
Army, Special Reserve, and Territorials. The military 
authorities have tried many expedients, except the natural 
one of granting higher pay, all of which have failed to achieve 
the desired results. Perhaps I might suggest another one, 
which is that they throw the onus upon the Colonel, the 
Adjutant, and the regimental Sergeant-Major in every unit of 
finding its personnel. In commercial life the proprietors of 
a business have either to attract work or, alternatively, seek 
sanctuary in the Bankruptcy Court. Why should not this 
system be applied to the Army? You could allocate some 
working capital to the unit, and if within a given time it did 
not attain a certain minimum establishment, then let another 
three occupy the places of the three who proved themselves 
unfitted for their job. This course would produce some healthy 
competition, and the law of the survival of the fittest would 
prevail. Once freed from its fetters, the National Reserve 
could develop as an independent Reserve, the only footing, in 
my opinion, upon which it is ever likely to find a successful 
permanent basis. Many members are already “fed up” with 
the apathetic treatment vouchsafed by the military authori- 





ties, and I fear the tide of patriotism will set in the wrong 
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direction if something be not done soon to convert us into a 
fully recognized and equipped military force.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cartes WALKER HOLMEs, 


Captain, Surrey National Reserve; 
Commanding Weybridge Company, 


“ Arlington,” Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 


LTo rum Eprrorn or tue “ Srecrator.”|, 
S1r,—According to “ Eyewitness” (Spectator, June 6th), Lord 
Roberts in his address to the Surrey National Reserve called 
attention to the chief danger connected with this movement. 
His Lordship rightly insisted that the National Reserve must 
not be used asa “reservoir.” The profligate finance of Mr. 
Lloyd George and the partial failure of Lord Haldane’s Terri- 
torial scheme compel Ministers to look out for every means of 
saving expense and adding to our forces, and they are very 
glad to draw upon a force supplied by private patriotism and 
benevolence. I earnestly hope that the organizers of this 
movement are too shrewd to be caught. If they are caught, 
the movement may even do harm instead of the great good of 
which it is capable. Why, for instance, should not it be 
extended to the Colonies and to India, and the Reserve become 
an Imperial Reserve? Such was the dream of some of us 
who, after the South African War, desired at least the regis- 
tration of the names and addresses of all who had served in 
that war; but the opportunity was neglected. In the National 
Reserve we have the nucleus of an all-embracing Imperial 
scheme, but it must refuse to supply contingents to any other 
force.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarwes S, JERRAM. 





MILITARY SERVICE. 

(To tus Epiron oy tum “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Believing that every young fellow should do some 
military service to fit him, should occasion arise, to take his 
part in protecting home and liberty, it was my intention to 
send each of my three sons, as they reached the age of seven- 
teen, to serve six months in some branch of the Army, this 
service to follow immediately after leaving school. On making 
inquiries I find that this six months can be done with the 
infantry, but that for three or more subsequent years it is 
necessary to put in twenty-seven days’ annual training. This 
is a stumbling-block. Where can the employers be found 
who will agree to take a youth into their office with the proviso 
that he be permitted to absent himself from business for 
practically one month per annum for three or more years? It 
surely would be to the interest of the country to allow all 
youths who are willing to put in six months’ service to do so 
without any stipulation that might affect their future civilian 
career.—I am, Sir, &c., Livinastonge Homes. 

New Brighton. 





DR. SANDAY’S REPLY TO THE BISHOP OF 
OXFORD. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—James Anthony Froude was not a Catholic, but he 
happens to have written a remarkably accurate account of 
Catholic belief, and especially of the dogma to which Mr. 
Conybeare objects (Spectator, June 6th). He appears to base 
his disbelief on the dogma that our Lord merely was an 
inspired man: the Catholic Church reposes on the dogma that 
He was, and is, the Son of the Father and God Incarnate. 
The philosophy of the Church on this matter, as Mr. Conybeare 
surely knows, involves the belief that man, qua man, was a 
rebel against his Creator, and so tainted with sin; only God 
Himself, by assuming our flesh, by living sinlessly in it 
and dying for sinners, could effect that reconciliation between 
God and man which is the greatest business in the world. 
Mr. Conybeare may not believe this doctrine, but it is more 
reasonable, more simple, more explanatory of our nature, and 
has won the assent of great intellects to a wider extent than 
he appears to think. This doctrine of our Lord’s nature, and 
this alone, is the Christian faith. ‘There is no question of 
modifying or minimizing it. It is true. The faith of the 
generations has lived in and by this fact—that our nature 
deserved death until it was assumed and recreated by Him 
who made it. The collapse of religion always has followed, 
and always will follow, the abandonment of this central 
truth. 

As for the miraculous and virgin birth of our Lord, it is 
inextricably bound up with the fact of His becoming 





. . tas, 
incarnate. Here is Froude on the matter, in his essay on 


“The Philosophy of Christianity,” disbelievin 
captured, announcing the faith with dry 
eloquence :— = 

“Unless the body could be purifi 

or rather, as Sean Oa therm ae pow gem ae 
and inseparable, without his flesh, man was lost, or would ous 
to be, But the natural organization of the flesh was infected and 
unless organization could begin again from a new original no 
pure material substance could exist at all. He therefore, by whom 
God had first made the world, entered into the womb of the 
Virgin, so to speak, in the form ofa new organic cell, and around 
it, through the virtue of Hig creative energy, a material bod 
grew again of the substance of His mother, pure of taint and én 
as the first body of the first man when it passed out under Hig 
hand in the beginning of all things. In Him thus wonderfully 
born was the virtue which. was to restore the lost power of 
mankind.” 
Then, against his \iil, 1 would seem, this great writer, who 
had ceased to be a Protestant, and yet did not become a 
Catholic, is swept away by the supernatural beauty of what 
he is contemplating, and launches into what is simply a 
magnificent panegyric of the Faith, with all its sacramental 
implications. At the end he speaks of it sadly as “worn and 
old” in Luther’s time; then suddenly shows again his real 
sympathies by speaking of “the miserable fabric, ie., Pro. 
testantism, which he stitched together out of its tatters.” 

As for marriage, of course it is honourable, nay, holy. The 
Church blesses and ordains it: it is a sacrament. But she 
says, and said, that virginity dedicated to God is holier still, 
because, when the motive is positive and springs from love of 
God, the religious life is most in accordance with our Lord’s 
call to leave all and follow Him. If Mr. Gonybeare’s friend 
had ever asked our Lady to pray for her, she might have 
understood that the truths of religion are creative and not 
negutive, and that the goodness of good mothers is but a little 
part of Her goodness, who was worthy to be the Gate of 
Redemption for all mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., Dovat. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





THE LOSS OF THE ‘EMPRESS OF IRELAND’ 
[To tue Eprron or tHe “Srecraror.” | 
Sr1r,—Lest many should be under the impression that rafts 
on board the ‘Empress of Ireland’ would have saved many 
more lives, I am induced toask you to publish my opinion 
that I do not believe rafts would have been of any beneficial 
use in all the circumstances attending that painful disaster. 
In the first place, the probabilities are that, owing to the 
sudden and abnormal heel of the ship, they would have taken 
charge and killed all those in proximity. Again, the heel of 
the ship was so sudden that nore could have placed them- 
selves on the rafts for safety, and, what is more, the rafts 
would in all probability have been sucked down, ccrtainly 
capsized, owing to the sudden sinking of the ship. The 
appalling loss of life can only be attributed to one special 
cause. It is painful to write on such a theme, but it was 
entirely owing to the impossibility of the poor passengers 
being able to gain the upper deck, as the vessel lay over on her 
beam ends so very shortly after the fatal blow was given. 
And if to all these cireumstances be added the darkness of 
the night and the thick fog, and all lights being extinguished, 
the tale is told in all its sad intensity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
43 Rutland Gate, S.W. V. A. Monracu, Admiral. 





THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Sprrctator.”*) 
Srr,—The inquiry of “A. B.” in the Spectator of May 23rd 
deserves a reply, and here is one at your service if you get no 
better. 

Gambling is wrong because it is based on the old delusion 
of chance. Nothing happens without adequate cause. Chance 
does not exist in reality. What does exist, and is called 
chance, luck, and so on, is human ignorance, and the degree 
of a man’s ability for any task is the extent to which he can 
succeed in providing for all contingencies, or “ leaving nothing 
to chance.” Not to know this is the mark of a savage or 
undeveloped modern brain. That is why in China, where 
gambling is common, it is esteemed low, and the “right kind 
of man” looks down upon it. 

Gambling is wrong because it is taking from another. It 
is a hostile act, like thieving. The gambler is in one way 
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ett he thief, inasmuch as the thief is like a murderer 
e thief, in: 
_ nour the dark, while the gambler is like a duellist 
qho stabs at you openly and gives you a chance of stabbing 
him in return. But in another way the gambler is worse than 
the thief, because he often does not know he is doing wrong 
aud is more insistent, and even wants you to descend to his 
own low level. It is not because he wants something for 
nothing that he is bad. That is not wrong in itself. Grab- 
bing is as natural as breathing, and it is an old theory that 
the feeling of property is derived from first possession. 
What makes gambling wrong is that it is taking from another, 
breaking what Schiller calls “the holy bounds of property.’ 
Men grew out of beasthood because they helped each other: 
Society grows better the better we help each other. A man 
rows better the more he considers others, and gambling is the 
reverse of that; it is the predatory selfishness of the lonely 
animal. That is why it is strongest in childhood. The happy 
gambler is a man who has never grown up, and may be a public 
nuisance. The same reason explains why it should be recog- 
nized as incidental to adolescence. Perhaps the experience of 
India, France, or New Zealand may suggest some form of 
part mutuel which might be licensed, with a few sentences 
explaining the folly of the thing exposed on every notice- 
board, and a percentage deducted for public purposes, while 
bookmakers and “tip” advertisements and newspaper deal- 
ings of that kind were taxed out of existence. 

I would not reprobate the Rowntrees and Cadburys as the 
Spectator does. To err and to fall short are surely human. 
I would count it for righteousness that they do deprecate 
gambling, and hope for their help to diminish it, as a great 
social evil. But the main thing is not to gamble oneself, and 
in speaking of others the degree of the evil should always be 
measured in what is said about it. A Judge once said to me 
suddenly in a club, as he was leaving the room to go with a 
certain Lieutenant-Governor to play bridge: “ You think us 
sinners for gambling, do you not?” I answered: “ No, for I 
do not believe in mortal sins, but measure things. Console 
yourselves; ye are insignificant sinners.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Broomfield Road, Ayr. Davip ALEc WILSON. 





[To tax Eprror or tas “Srectator.” ] 

§m,—Being a new recruit to the army of your regular 
readers, I regret having missed the opening of the above 
correspondence. In the main, I agree with what Dr. 
Lyttelton and the two succeeding writers say, albeit I find 
it very difficult to discover the real source, if any, of the 
ethics of this very pernicious “vice.” But are we sure that 
it is wise to call the fondness for a rubber of whist a vice 
at all? Do you remember the famous retort of that French 
Abbé to the insolent question, “ What had he done?”— 
“J'ai véeu”? Or that other fine piece of insight into human 
needs made to one who held all games in abhorrence, “ What 
a lonely old age you are preparing for yourself”? Of course 
no intellectual mind would care to have to defend such 
games as bluff, poker, euchre, or baccarat; nor can one 
bring forward any sound argument for horse-racing and 
Stock Exchange gambling, the terrific consequences of which 
you admirably summarized in your powerful indictment 
entitled “Taking ‘Tips’ from Contractors.” Rather am I 
inclined to include the love of a quiet game of solo whist, 
provided it is not the only form of family amusements, 
as a real blessing for men and women engaged in occupations 
in which brain-activity predominates; and, in so far as they 
promote the genial flow of the humanities between “souls 
dwelling apart in the lonely aether of Thought,” deserve 
encouragement rather than reprobation. Yet if they are 
unethical, which for the life of me I fail to see, they fall 
under the list of human errors and “necessary evils”; which 
in my philosophy are merely lower forms of vital good, of 
which Voltaire says :-— 

“On a banni les démons et les fées, 

Le raisonneur tristement s’accrédite: 

On court, hélas! aprés la vérité : 

Ah! croyez moi l’erreur a son mérite!” 
Verily, error, in some cases, is sublimer than sovereign truth, 
when the happiness of others has to be considered. Dr. 
Lyttelton means well; but it is a moot question whether he 
would have escaped the noble rebuke the poet Coleridge 
administered to someone who was pursuing the same line of 
social service a century ago. “I am all for the happiness of 





others.” “Are you?” retorted the poet. “Well, I just 

happen to be one of those others, and so far as I understand 

your aims, your mode of securing happiness would make me 

miserable.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. L. R. Bresiar. 
Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 


[To rum Eprrom or tas “Srecraron.”) 
Srr,—If the immorality of betting is not clear to the 
Quaker mind, is the Quaker conscience less keen than when 
Whittier wrote (from “ The Quaker of the Olden Time”) ?— 


“ With that deep insight which detects 

All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all, 

He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother’s sin his own. 

And, pausing not for doubtful choice 
Of evils great or small, 

He listened to that inward voice 
Which called away from all.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. B. 





[To rus Epiror or tus “Srectator,”] 
Srr,—I have only now read your number of May 23rd, which 
has a long article on the Star and gambling. May I, as an 
old reader who bas frequently missed a recognition of the 
principle in your economic articles, suggest that there isa 
real moral rule against betting ? You say it is impossible to 
formulate any. It appears to me that the objections to waste 
and to betting—it is rather old-fashioned to oppose either— 
are the same. With all property there ought to be responsi- 
bility for its use. All wealth or money represents energy 
stored up by work. It is, or at least has, potential energy just 
as pumped-up water or an electric accumulator has. Will 
you, or will any reasonable person, argue that such energy is 
the absolute property of the person in whose power it happens 
to be? If you can be got to admit that there is responsibility 
on the part of the holder of such energy—as I have known you 
to do when writing of waste—and betting is proven immoral, 
you will also, I think, attack the various problems of poverty 
with even greater advantage than usual to your readers, at the 
same time adding more life to the dead bones of economics.— 
I an, Sir, &e., ALEX. GUTHRIE. 
Hill House, Black Notley, Essex. 





[To tux Eprron or tus “Srectator.”) 
Srr,— Your opinions on gambling appear somewhat inadequate. 
We can surely bring the matter to a more definite moral issue 
than this. Human activity is shown in three ways: in action, 
in thought, and in emotion. A perfect form of activity will 
have these three elements to some extent, and if any of these 
results are bad the activity is to becondemned. Now consider 
gambling. It is the transference of property by chance, 
irrespective of need or desert. It is therefore irrational. Its 
especial object is toexcite emotion. But whatis that emotion P 
It is covetousness in its simplest form, so the emotional 
product is in itself bad. Even to excite good emotion which 
has no counterpart in action has an enervating effect on 
character. As in using a stimulant it has to be increased as 
time goes on in order to produce the desired effect, and it 
brings a disinclination for ordinary nourishment, so the 
gambler in order to excite the desired emotion is led to 
increase his stakes, and with it comes the disinclination for 
ordinary work. The time will no doubt come when a man 
with the instincts of a gentleman will refuse to touch money 
made by gambling, just as now he refuses to touch money 
made by dishonesty. The quantity, be it small or great, is 
immaterial to him. It is the principle involved.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. Coors. 
Scruton Hall, Bedale, Yorks. 


[To raz Eprror or tus “ Srectator.”} 
Srr,—One of your correspondents in last week’s Spectator 
aptly quotes, with reference to “wagers,” the late Mr. Allen 
Whitworth’s abstruse book, DCC. Problems in Choice and 
Chance. You would, Sir, confer a favour on very many 
persons to whom it may not be known if you would spare 
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space in this week’s issue to mention that Mr. Whitworth’s 
unique presentment of the subject of gambling in general, and 
wagers in particular, may be had in a very simple form from 
Messrs. Macmillan. The book is called Christian Thought on 
Present-Day Questions (4s. 6d.) The chapter entitled “The 
Law of the Wager” deserves to be known in every household. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Constant READER OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 





KEW GARDENS. 
(To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—To avoid any misconception, may I point out that the 
“popular old English ballad” (“ Come down to Kew in lilac- 
time”) quoted in full in last week’s Spectator is a copyright 
poem by myself? It is possible that your correspondent took 
it down from the lips of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who recited it 
several times in public last year; and as for its “age,” I am 
ready to submit my birth certificate. Possibly, however, it is 
a joke; but, if so, I think neither you nor I will see it; and I 
shall be greatly obliged to you if you will make my claim to 
the verses clear. The complete poem is to be found as the 
central ballad in a medley entitled “The Barrel-Organ,” pub- 
lished in the first volume of my Collected Poems. I write in 
detail because my attention was called to the matter by a 
paragraph in last Sunday’s Observer, and though that writer, 
obviously enough to myself, had solved the puzzle for himself, 
it was by no means clear to me that every reader would do so. 
I therefore trust you will pluck me out of any possible 
ambiguity in future “paragraphs.” There is no old ballad in 
the case at all, and the poem is entirely a new and copyright 
one by myself.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED NOYEs. 

“ Ewhurst,” Rottingdean, Sussex. 

[We apologize most sincerely for having published the 
letter in which Mr. Noyes’s charming lyric figured as an “old 
ballad.” Our correspondent was, of course, perfectly sincere 
in his belief that the poem was “old,” and has since written 
to express the hope that his accidental misstatement will not 
be taken otherwise than as a compliment—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES. 
(To razr Epiror or tas “Srrcraror.”) 
Sr1r,—Your reviewer of Mr, Mackenzie’s book, The History of 
the Highland Clearances, in your last issue, has somehow let 
the following sentence slip in: “ He prints another narrative 
from a Reverend Donald Sage, who was a tutor in MacKid’s 
family, and therefore—it is a reasonable presumption—drew 
his facts from the same source.” This is, indeed, curious on 
the part of anyone who essays a review of a book on the High- 
land clearances. “ A Reverend Donald Sage” was the author 
of Memorabilia Domestica, or Parish Life in the North of 
Scotland—a valuable and authoritative book, known to most 
people. His authority in regard to the clearances does not 
rest on the fact that he was for about a year tutor in Sheriff- 
Substitute MacKid’s family, but on this—that he was the 
Missionary-Minister of the Church of Scotland in the very 
district where the fateful clearance of 1819—the climax of the 
others—took place, and was summoned to quit his manse, and 
had to give up his work, on account of it. Chap. xvi. of 
Mr, Sage’s book deals with the matter in which he had so dis- 
tressing a part. From its detailed account of persons and 
places, the unadorned tale of ruthless tragedy will provide 
rather upsetting reading for your reviewer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. E. T. 

[Our reviewer writes :-— 

“The extract from Mr. Sage given in Mr. Mackenzie’s book is not 
calculated to impress the reader with the trustworthiness of that 
‘eyewitness.’ He repeats vaguely the charges against the factor 
in connexion with the 1814 clearances, charges which failed 
utterly in a Court of Law, and which Sage’s own employer admitted 
to be ‘absolute falsehoods.’ In dealing with the 1819 clearances 
he credits them to two agents of the Sutherland estate, but one 
of these agents resigned in 1816 and the other in 1818. He was 
no doubt an excellent minister, but I cannot think him a trust- 
worthy historian.” 


—Ebp. Spectator.] 





REFLECTIONS ON INDIA. 
(To rae Eprron or tae “Srercraror.”’] 
Srr,—In your very interesting article, “ Reflections on India” 
(Spectator, May 23rd), you refer to Mr. Wadia’s statement 
that to the Sikh or the Mahratta the Bengali is quite as much 





a foreigner as the Englishman. Is that really 80? ‘The sais 
governing Colonies are teaching in an unmistakable mann ‘ 
that the gulf between the Indian and the European . 
unbridgable, and by classing all Indians together, in thei. 
anti-Asiatic laws, are drawing togther the Indian peo ned 
I wish the Colonies did their work in this respect ad 
rigorously. The union of the different races ig taking place 
not in India, but in England and the self-governing Colonies, 
If Paul Kruger strengthened the bonds of the British Empire 
during the South African War, the self-governing Colonies 
are of no less service to India in breaking down the barriers 
which are keeping her peoples apart from each other,—I am 
Sir, &., S. A. SrrrampataM, L.R.C.S. (Edin.), &, 


57 Croftdown Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 





“ROOTS OF ‘DEVIL'S BIT” 
{To rue Epiron or tue “Sperctaror.”’} 
Sir,—“ Devil’s bit” (see Spectator, June 6th, p. 946) is the 
Devil’s bit scabious (Scabiosa succisa), very common in our 
sandy soil here, of which Gerarde says: “The great part of 
the root seemeth to be bitten away; old fantastic charmerg 
report that the devil did bite it for envy because it is an herbe 
that hath so many good virtues and is so beneficial to man. 
kind.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Gitt, 
Eversley, Poole. 





TWO QUOTATIONS. 
(To tus Epirorn or tus “Sprrcrator.”] 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent of May 30th, the 
quotation which is cited in The Life of Walter Bagehot will be 
found in Wordsworth’s poem (xlviii.) “To the Clouds” in 
the “ Poems of the Imagination.” The full text, which is of 


unusual length, runs thus :— 
“O ye Lightnings! 

Ye are their perilous offspring: and the Sun— 
Source inexhaustible of life and joy, 
And type of man’s far-darting reason, therefore 
In old time worshipped as the god of verse, 
A blazing intellectual deity— 
Loves his own glory in their looks, and showers 
Upon that unsubstantial brotherhood 
Visions with all but beatific light 
Enriched—too transient were they not renewed 
From age to age, and did not, while we gaze 
In silent rapture, credulous desire 
Nourish the hope that memory lacks not power 
To keep the treasure unimpared, Vain thought ! 
Yet why repine, created as we are 
For joy and rest, albeit to find them only 
Lodged in the bosom of eternal things?” 


l am at a loss to give any clue to the second quotation. I 


certainly does not occur in Wordsworth.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
O. A, 





BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

[To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—May I suggest that the making of Braille books for 
the blind may provide a new occupation for men in prison? 
I understand this would not conflict with any important 
outside industry; it would give employment to a certain 
number of selected prisoners, and would steadily multiply 
the books for the blind at small cost.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witt1am Georce BLack. 
Ardmay, Arrochar, Dumbartonshire. 





THE COUNTRY WOMEN’S CLUB. 
[To rae Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me once more to make use of 
your columns so that I may be able to thank all those who so 
generously responded to my appeal for books for our “ Country 
Women’s Club” in your issue of April 18th? It has been 
impossible to write individually to each one who so kindly 
contributed—and, indeed, many parcels came from unknown 


sources.—I am, Sir, &e., (Mrs.) IneNE PARLBY, 
Sec. Country Women’s Clubs 


Dartmoor Ranch, Alix, Alberta: May 26th. 





CHILDREN AND HOLIDAYS. 
[To tax Epiron oy tus “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—May we invoke the hospitality of your columns once more 
on behalf of the Children’s Country Holidays Fund, to ask all those 
who have been fortunate enough to obtain a holiday at Whitsua 
to bear in mind the needs of the poor children of London? 
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has now been at work for over thirty years. During 

The Fant, has given nearly a million children a fortnight’s 
holiday each in the country or at the sea. It is recognized that 
the month during which the schools are closed is perhaps the 

ost critical period in the year for the children. Not only do they 
= d to forget what they have learnt during term, but they are 
- wn back upon their home life, with nothing to occupy their 
minds save the chance excitements of the street. 

The ideal way of dealing with them is to get them out of London 
for a space of time sufficient to allow new impressions to take effect 
on their minds. This is the aim of the Children’s Country Holi- 
days Fund. It gives the children, not a day, but a whole fortnight 
‘n the country, and it sends them to live in cottages where they 
share in the life and habits of the country people, and where they 

ta glimpse of a whole new world, totally different from any- 
os to which they have been hitherto accustomed. 

Last year, owing to lack of funds, the numbers dealt with had 
to be cut down by eight hundred. Even so, 45,602 children were 
made the happier by a fortnight’s holiday. But it was a bitter 
disappointment to those eight hundred to be left out, and we 
appeal to your readers to help us not only to send them, but 
several hundreds more of the thousands of children in London 
who have never been away. Donations sent to the Earl of Arran, 
Hon. Treasurer, C.C.H.F., 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
will be most gratefully acknowledged. Every £1 given ensures a 
fortnight’s holiday for two children.—We are, Sir, &c., on behalf 
of the Executive Committee, 

LorEBURN Trustees of the 
HAMBLEDEN } C.C.H.F. 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





THE WORLD’S WORK. 
I saw a sailor seated on the deck, 
Who showed a boy the working of a knot. 
The man was old—the weather-beaten wreck 
Of stormy seas and an unlucky lot. 
In accents stern and rough he taught the way 
To hold the rope, and how to tie the strands, 
As thus... and thus . . . and when he’d had his say 
He gave the task up to those eager hands. 
1 heard some grumbled words of curt advice, 
And heard low thrilling tones in soft reply, 
And then I think "twas done, for in a trice 
The boy leapt up with an exulting cry! 
So knowledge, since this world of ours began, 
From age to age has passed—and man to man! 
TRITON. 





—_ 





BOOKS. 


——_>—_— 


JOHN DRYDEN.* 
[COMMUNICATED. } 
IF anyone were to inquire what place Dryden to-day holds in 
general esteem, the phrase Stat magni nominis umbra would 
perhaps afford the truest answer. He is still “a great name,” 
still an imposing figure, but it is after a shadowy fashion. 
He is rather a memory than a reality, and belongs rather to 
history than to life. Yet it was of Dryden that Pope wrote 
that “he could select from him better specimens of every 
mode of poetry than any other English author could supply”; 
Johnson says that “to him we owe the improvement, perhaps 
the completion, of our metre, the refinement of our language, 
and much of the correctness of our sentiments ”; Gray, in his 
Progress of Poesy, ranks him as “the equal of Shakespeare 
and of Milton”; while Scott in the “ Advertisement ” to his 
edition assigns him “at least the third place” among our 
English classics, repeating almost the same words in the 
concluding sentence of his “ Life,” where he speaks of Dryden 
as “second only” to his two mighty rivals. But Pope, though 
he affected “to lisp in numbers, for the numbers came,” could 








hardly fail to speak highly of the man who really bequeathed to 
him the rhyming couplet; to Johnson he was recommended by 
that clear and stately diction which was so akin to his own; 
while Gray and Scott, in so far as they do not merely echo 
a conventional tradition, not only clash with the common 
judgment of our time, but seem also to beat variance with the 
standards of a true taste. For Shakespeare and Milton stund, 
we think, wholly apart from Dryden. Theirs is chiefly a world 
of dreams and fancies where they see visions and listen to the 
music of the spheres ; bis is a world of political and religious 
controversy, of discussion on criticism and argument about 
the laws of metre. No one can think of Drydenasa dreamer, 
or, on the other band, of Milton as a judicious critic and of 
Shakespeare as debating the proper measure for tragedy. The 
two types of mind are wholly diverse, and, however we may 
define “ poetry,” therecan be little doubt which of thetwo is more 
“poetic.” For though the question whether “ art’ or “ genius ” 

is more needed to the making of a poem is a very old one, the 
real answer has never been uncertain. Indeed, it is with a 
poem pretty much as it is with ourselves. Just as body and 
soul are both needed for the making of a man, and yet it is 

obvious in which of the two his proper excellence is to be 
found, so, too, a poem depends on art for its outward form, 
but on inspiration for its existence. Shape it, polish it, adorn 
it as you will, and it remains only dull clay until there is 
breathed into it the breath of life. And it is the fatal defect of 

Dryden that he exalted the elaborating art, but undervalued the 

animating spirit. He is an unsurpassed master of our English 

speech ; he purified and ennobled it; he has set his stamp on 

it for all time; but his very greatness as a man of letters 

seems to have dwarfed his capacity as a poet and rendered 

him a poor judge of poetic excellence. Take asingle instance. 

Dr. Verrall's eighth lecture opens with these words :— 

“In 1677, under the title The State of Innocence and Fall of 
Man, Dryden published a version of Paradise Lost as a rhymed 
play in five Acts, ‘an Opera,’” 
and those who turn to it will find such stage directions as 
these :— 

“Scenz I.—Represents a Chaos, or a confused Mass of Matter; 
the Stage is almost wholly dark: A Symphony of warlike Music 
is heard forsome time ; then from the Heavens (which are opened) 
fall the rebellious Angels, wheeling in Air, and seeming transfixed 
with Thunderbolts: The bottom of the Stage being opened, 
receives the Angels, who fall out of sight. Tunes of Victory are 
played, and an Hymn sung; Angels discovered above, brandishing 
their Swords . . . the Scene shifts. . . . The fallen Angels appear 
on the Lake, lying prostrate,” 
whereupon Lucifer, “raising himself on the Lake,” thus 
begins :— 

“Is this the seat our conqueror has given ? 

And this the climate we must change for heaven? 

These regions and this realm my wars have got; 

This mournful empire is the loser’s lot : 

In liquid burnings, or on dry, to dwell, 

Is all the sad variety of hell.” 
The taste of the time, Scott tells us, considered “the versifica- 
tion of Milton ignoble for its supposed facility,” and so 
Dryden—who did much the same for The Tempest—proceeded 
to give it dignity after his fashion. He set about improving 
Milton, and, though he elsewhere says of Milton’s work that 
“the force of nature could no further go,” he clearly thought 
that where nature halted a skilled rbymester might well 
venture, and so for such an ending as— 
“They, hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow 

Through Eden took their solitary way,” 
we have such a substitute as this— 

“But, part you hence in peace, and having mourned your sin, 

For outward Eden lost, find Paradise within.” 

“ Ay, you may fag my verses if you will,” is said to have been 
Milton’s grim comment on the performance, and it is 
impossible not to question whether a writer who could thus 
maul the noblest poem in our language can have any claim to 
the highest rank in poetry, or could indeed distinguish 
between mere intellectual brilliancy and that true fire which 
is borne, we know not how, from the une->tinguished altar of 
the Muse. 

Holding some such views, we read the first page of this 
volume, in which Dr. Verrall seems without question to place 
Dryden side by side with Shakespeare and Milton in a great 
triumvirate, with a certain largeness of expectation. A writer 
who gave him such a place, and yet recognized “ the compara. 





* Lectures on Dryden. By A. W. Verrall. Edited by Margaret De G. 


Verrall. Cambridge: at the University Press. (7s. 6d. net.] 
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‘of literature at the present day,” would, we thought, deal 
with this strange contrast by a full and searching inquiry 
into its cause. Unhappily our expectation has been wholly 
disappointed. Dr. Verrall has put forward a great claim, but 
he deals only with secondary issues. He sets out apparently 
to show that Dryden was a consummate poet, but he only 
proves that he was a most excellent artist. He has essays on 
“The Epistles,” “The Quatrain Poems,” “Absalom and 
Achitophel,” and “The Religious Poems,” nor does he fail in 
that literary criticism—ever fresh, lively, and invigorating—of 
which he is a master, and he shows convincingly why students 
of the development of English literature should give to these 
works their close attention. But he does not show those of 
us who are only lovers of poetry why we should take them to 
our heart. And, indeed, why should we? Even the best of 
them—“ Absalom and Achitophel ”—never stirs our emotions, 
and at most tickles, as it were, the inteliigence with the finished 
point of its epigrams and the subtle malignancy of its satire 
And who would ever read the “ Annus Mirabilis” for its own 
sake? And what as to “The Hindand the Panther”? Mr. 
Balfour in a very notable address has lately dwelt on the 
“wonder” of its workmanship; and about that there can be 
no question. But has it in it anything of the true soul of 
poetry? Did any one ever read it and feel a quickened pulse 
or u new glow of life? We certainly think not; for with all 
its excellences it yet wants all living inspiration. It 
does not come from the heart, and therefore it cannot 
touch the heart. It is called a “religious poem,” but 
never was there such a misnomer. Religious poetry can 
only be the outcome of religions fervour, and in such 
fervour Dryden was wholly wanting. When the Puritans 
were in power he wrote an Ode to Cromwell ; under Charles II. 
he supported a vague and fashionable Deism; when James 
ascended the throne he became a Roman Catholic. That he 
may not have been dishonest is credible—and Dr. Verrall 
generously supports this view—but to say that he ever felt 
the glow of enthusiasm is to exceed the measure of possible 
belief. His religious convictions were, one may justly say, 
lukewarm, and bis “religious poems” merit at their best the 
same epithet, while not unfrequently they are nauseating. “O 
happy regions Italy and Spain!” is the exclamation of this 
new proselyte when he thinks how those favoured lands are 
free from heresy. “The jolly Luther” is the artistic opening 
of another paragraph, and he reproaches him with taking “a 
lesson” from Mahomet and promoting the Reformation only 
because he “ Bethought him of a wife ere half-way gone,” while 
he thus writes of the Nonconformists :— 
“More haughty than the rest, the wolfish race 
Appear with belly Gaunt and famish'd face : 
Never was so deform’d a beast of Grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt his leggs he wears 
Close clap’d for shame; but his rough crest he rears, 
And pricks up his predestinating ears.” 
Yet assuredly to write thus is at once to degrade art, to 
outrage religion, and to turn the Muse into a prostitute. And 
oh, the pity of it all! For, despite his faults, Dryden as a 
great writer compels our admiration. His prose is masterly ; 
it is equally strong and simple ; he always uses the exact word, 
and “ every word,” as Jobnson says, “seems to drop by chance 
though it falls into its proper place,” while even the most 
fulsome of his dedications becomes almost ennobled by the 
dignity of the language. And in poetry, if he gave us little else 
of the first rank, he at least gave us his great Odes. They are 
not only of the highest historical importance, for “from them 
derives the work in this line of Gray, Collins, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson,” but they are almost supreme as 
poetry. In them art is wedded to inspiration; Dryden for 
once forgets the trivialities of politics and controversy, gives 
free range to his powers, and shows us what he might have 
been :— 
“Timotheus placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touch’d the lyre ; 
The trembling notes ascend the sky 
And heavenly joys inspire.” 
But, alas! he too often creeps, or is content to soar only as 
high as some happy phrase can bear him. Nor is the reason, 
perhaps, far to seek. For Dryden was always comparatively 
poor, or, at least, in want of money, and he had to earn his 
living by his pen in an age when Paradise Lost was sold 
“for £5 in band.” If he wrote bad tragedies, it should be 





remembered that he had to please the courtiers of Charles Ir 
and we should, perhaps, wonder less that his vers 3 
rarely lofty than that they are so often admirable. 
agreement drawn up the year before his death :-— 

“TI do hereby promise to pay Joh ‘ y 
the 20th of March, 1699, the sum a too hesttaeeh ‘itty eet 
in consideration of ten thousand verses, which the anid Toh 
Dryden, Esq., is to deliver to me, Jacob Tonson, when finished, 
whereof seven thousand verses, more or less, are already in th 
said Jacob Tonson’s possession.” ° 
Does it not surely explain much? The order was indeed 
fulfilled; the “ten thousand verses” were duly delivered. ond 
they were the volume of Fables, one of the best of Dryden's 
works. But is it in any way possible that verses so produced 
can ever attain to the distinction of great poetry ? 

It only remains to add that in all that relates to Dryden's 
art, to the technical excellence of his work, these lectures arg 
of the highest value. They are, indeed, only “notes” for 
lectures, and death prevented the fuller work that might have 
been hoped for; but they are none the less rich in that pene. 
trating and vivacious criticism in which their author was almost 
unsurpassed. Every student of literature will welcome them 
with gratitude, but not, we think, without some regret that on 
the great issue of Dryden’s true place in English poetry s 
admirable a critic is almost wholly silent. 
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AN INTREPID LETTER-WRITER.* 


“THE greatest trust between man and man is the trust of 
giving counsel.” Mr. George Russell bas placed this quotation 
from Bacon on the title-page of his Life of Canon MacColl, 
and we are tempted to say that it is almost cruelly apposite, 
OF “counsel” MacColl had an inexhaustible supply, and he 
dispensed it with no grudging hand. The men to whom it 
was most constantly addressed were Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury. Upon almost every question with which these 
great Ministers had to deal he had made a decision for them in 
advance, and, prefaced by a conventional apology, it was 
promptly passed on tothem. The best evidence of MacColl’s 
good sense is that they seem always to have been glad to be 
made acquainted with it. Wisdom was justified of her child. 
There is a common prejudice against the adviser who rushes 
in uninvited, but here the invitation usually came after the fact, 
though it might not have come before. It is really alarm- 
ing to think of the possible consequences to which such an 
example may lead. Here was a man who started in life 
with almost every external circumstance against him. His 
mother spoke only Gaelic. He himself had had no training 
beyond that of a Scottish theological seminary. When he 
was ordained in the Scottish Episcopal Church the disabilities 
which stood in the way of the transfer of its ministers to 
England were still in force, and as a consequence of this bis 
first London curacy carried no salary. Even before making 
this migration he had written to Mr. Gladstone suggesting 
that a naval chaplaincy or a tutorship or chaplaincy in a 
family would be very welcome to a young clergyman just dis- 
missed by his Bishop for taking what that Bishop thought 
the wrong side in a theological controversy then raging 
in episcopal Scotland. So far the letter might have been 
written by any man in his position, for Mr. Gladstone 
had been one of the founders of the Glenalmond College 
in which MacColl had received his clerical training. What 
was unlike other men was the calmness with which he went 
on to say that, as his correspondent had probably been 
too much occupied by “literary pursuits, as well as Parlia- 
mentary duties,” to read a certain charge—he had not then 
discovered that neither literature nor politics ever diverted 
Mr. Gladstone from theology—he thought it well to 
inform him of the precise state of the controversy, and 
incidentally to write a short treatise on the true doctrine of 
the Eucharist. Mr. Gladstone, not yet realizing with whom 
he was dealing, offered to help him financially—a proposal 
which MacColl, who throughout his life treated money as 
something very like dross, gratefully declined. This was in 
1858. Three years later he wrote to convey his earnest hope 
that Mr. Gladstone would not resign his seat for Oxford, and 
in 1865 did his best to persuade the Oxford electors to remain 
faithful to him. In the following year he anticipated the 
development of 1868 in a letter from Ireland. “The more I 
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Irish Church, the more I feel that there is no life in 
t it is simply cumbering the ground.” By this time 
he had gained a firm hold on the newspaper Press. “ His 
correspondence,” says Mr. Russell, “ proves him to have been 
on confidential terms with the editors of the Times, the Daily 
News, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily Chronicle, the Guardian, 
the Spectator, and the Saturday Review, and he seems to have 
pever been 80 happy as when he was working these various 
3 in the interests of the men and the causes that he held 


gee of the 
jt, and tha 


oracle 


r.” : 
= was not till 1884 that MacColl undertook the guidance of 


Lord Salisbury’s career in addition to that of Mr. Gladstone. 
The Liberal Government had carried the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Franchise Bill through the Commons, but before 
the Lords would accept it they desired to know the nature of 
the Redistribution Bill which was bound to follow. On 
July 7th MacColl disclosed to the Conservative leader his 
Jong-cherished dream of seeing him “at the head of a great 
party (when Mr. Gladstone retired) combining the best 
elements of Conservatism and Liberalism.” He modestly 
compares his intervention to that of the mouse in the fable, 
but reminds Lord Salisbury that “men occupying a bumble 
position may sometimes have opportunities of observation 
which are not equally in the reach of those above them.” 
Though he quite understands the objection to dealing with 
the franchise apart from Redistribution, he is convinced that 
if the Lords reject the Bill Parnell will be the only gainer. 
Mr. Gladstone “is weary of official life and longs to retire,” 
but if the Lords force a Dissolution, he will be obliged to 
lead his party in the General Election, and thereby gain at 
least twenty seats for the Liberals. Yet this is not what 
he desires. MacColl has ascertained this by a question 
put to him “with the view of drawing him out.” Would not 
a Dissolution, brought on by the rejection of the Franchise 
Bill, enable the Liberal leader to carry both the Franchise 
and the Redistribution Bills in the first Session of the 
new Parliament ? “ Yes,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ but something 
else might be carried besides. The Dissolution would 
necessarily turn on the House of Lords, and who can 
tell where the agitation would end? Few men relish a 
revolution at my time of life.” If this happens, the 
Conservatives will all make Lord Salisbury their scapegoat, 
and MacColl’s dreams about him “ will never be realized.” 
Most men thus offering unasked advice would have got 
nothing but a formal acknowledgment froma private secre- 
tary. In this case Lord Salisbury replies by a frank and full 
description of his own feelings. ‘The position MacColl “too 
indulgently”” contemplates for him is one for which he is in 
no way fit. “To be the leader of a large party—still 
more, to be the leader of anything resembling a coalition 
—requires, in a large measure, the gifts of pliancy and 
optimism; and I, unfortunately, am very poorly endowed 
in either respect.” The idea of being thrown over by his 
party is not deterrent; on the contrary, it is soothing :— 

“English politics keep hold of those who are in them, because 

the framework of modern life is so tight that men find it hard 
to change their pursuits. But to those who know English 
politics well, they are not attractive. Their highest rewards 
confer no real power. The strongest men have to carry out ideas 
thatare not their own. And they fill life up with an incessant labour, 
which to those who are not blessed with optimism leaves behind 
it the feeling of an almost unmingled waste of time.” 
MacColl replies in a long letter, in which he tries to soften 
his warning that the Conservatives may make their leader 
their scapegoat. “How could they?” he asks. “They have 
nobody of your intellectual stature to put in your place.” 
If Lord Salisbury will but pass the Franchise Bill at once, 
and then “put Mr. Gladstone on his honour to deal fairly 
With the question of redistribution,” all will go well. 

These efforts to bring the two statesmen together went 
on through the autumn, and on November 13th MacColl 
had a long interview with Lord Salisbury. (His notes 
of their conversation fill nine pages.) Great frankness was 
shown on both sides, and in the end MacColl was permitted to 
tell the Prime Minister that nothing short of seeing the 
Redistribution scheme, and satisfying himself that it would 
deal fairly with the Conservative Party, would induce Lord 
Salisbury to consent to pass the Franchise Bill. The news 
was conveyed to Mr. Gladstone the same afternoon, and after 
all it was he, not Lord Salisbury, that gave way. The 


Redistribution Bill was settled in private conference between 








the two leaders, and the Franchise Bill received the Royal 
Assent. After the Government had been defeated on the Budget 
in the following Session MacColl tried in vain to dissuade Lord 
Salisbury from forming a Ministry, and when, after the Dis- 
solution, the new Government found that only the support of the 
whole Nationalist Party would enable them to remain in office 
he set to work to make Lord Salisbury a Home Ruler. He 
returns to his old notion of bringing the two leaders to an 
understanding. “You,” he tells Lord Salisbury, “have a 
great future before you, but much will depend on your attitude 
just now on the Irish question. If you will only trust to your 
own aspirations all will be well.” Inthe end Lord Salisbury 
did trust to his own aspirations, but they were not those 
which MacColl attributed to him. The ground on which 
(December 10th, 1886) he rests his opposition to Home Rule bas 
a special interest. “ Even if I thought it desirable—which is 
to mean impossible supposition—I should not think that I 
was at liberty to propose it. The effect of Peel's conduct in 
1829 and 1846 has always seemed to me deplorable. The only 
person among our statesmen who has a right to propose a 
Home Rule Bill is Mr. John Morley.” This plain speaking did 
but discourage MacColl for a time. In 1889 he recurs to his 
hope that on Mr. Gladstone's retirement Lord Salisbury 
“might be able to lead a moderate party, avoiding all 
extremes,” and suggests that this may not be impossible, 
“provided only the Tory Party saw its way to go in for 
Home Rule on a large scale embracing the whole Empire.” 
In view of present controversies, Lord Salisbury’s reply is 
worth quoting :— 

“As to Home Rule in your sense—which is Federation—I do 
not see in it any elements of practicability. ... It would require 
a subordination of all ordinary motives, a renunciation of traditions 
and prepossessions, a far-reaching and disciplined resolve, which 
is never engendered by mere persuasion, and only comes after 
conflict and under the pressure of military force. To ask the 
British nation in its present moral and political condition to 
execute such a transformation would be like asking the Rector’s 
cob to win the Derby. ‘The forces are not there.” 

To this exceptional position, political and journalistic, 
MacColl had raised himself by sheer hard work. He had 
some physical advantages, for, though much below the middle 
size, he “ was extremely active and vigorous, a strong swimmer, 
a keen fisherman, a daring waterman, and a strenuous 
wrestler.” Mr. Gladstone “ pronounced him the best 
pamphleteer of the age,” and he was always willing to 
exercise the art on the slightest provocation, or on none. His 
chief defect was an entire absence of humour. This did not 
prevent him from giving neat answers to opponents, but it led 
to a certain fierceness in argument not unlike that some- 
times shown by his great leader. On the Eastern question he 
was always sound, though he occasionally exaggerated the 
ability of an English Government to compass ends which did 
not appeal to the other Great Powers. He was an indefatig- 
able letter-writer, and perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
Mr. Russell’s volume is that which contains letters to and 
from persons so dissimilar as Newman, Kingsley, Déllinger, 
J. A. Froude, Liddon, Dean Church, Bret Harte, and Lord Bath. 
A chapter that still has value is the fourth, which contains 
MacColl’s account of his journey in Bulgaria, in company with 
Liddon, during the suppression of the insurrection in the 
autumn of 1875. The testimony of both travellers was hotly 
disputed by Turkish sympathisers, but chiefly on grounds 
which would lead to a general rejection of the evidence of 
eyewitnesses. 





THE GOLDEN BOUGH.* 
[COMMUNICATED. } 

Iv is well-nigh a quarter of a century since Dr. Frazer 
brought out his first edition of The Golden Bough. The two 
volumes of 1890 have grown to twelve, and the subject has 
articulated into seven branches. Seven is a sacred number, 
and the writer tells us that this third edition is to be final 
No more fruit is to be hung on a bough already perhaps 
overladen. 

3efore discussing Balder the Beautiful we must briefly 
note the issue of a new edition, the third, of Adonis, Attis, 
and Osiris, which now appears in two volumes as Part 
IV. of the complete book. The additions are in two cases 
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of great importance and amount to substantial alteration. 
They concern (1) the interpretation of the great Hittite frieze 
at Boghaz-Keui, and (2) the origin of the cult of Osiris. 
The frieze, it will be remembered, represents the great hieros 
gamos of the Mother-Goddess, with a bearded divinity in 
Hittite dress, carrying a trident-like symbol. This divinity 
Dr. Frazer formerly interpreted as the Hittite equivalent of 
Tammuz, Adonis, and Attis. He now, following Dr. Garstang, 
and having regard to the facts that the god is bearded, carries a 
trident-like thunderbolt, and heads a procession of men, inter- 
prets him, we are sure rightly, as the Hittite Thunder-God. 
This is the more satisfactory, as it allows the Hittite Adonis 
to be identified with a young male figure following the 
Mother, the only male in the procession of women. The new 
interpretation is clear gain all round. As for the cult of 
Osiris, Dr. Frazer now inclines to a euhemeristic view. 
Following Dr. Budge, he lays stress on the analogy between 
the customs of the modern African and the ancient Egyptian, 
and believes that behind Osiris there may lurk the “gure 
of an actual dead King. The argument deserves the most 
careful and detailed attention from scholars and anthro- 
pologists alike. 

With Balder the Beautiful a great work comes to its 
close, and the Cambridge “King of the Wood” pauses to 
draw breath. That The Golden Bough should close with the 
Beautiful has a quite special fitness, for it is part of Dr, 
Frazer’s peculiar magic to lend to facts and scientific details 
that might be dryasdust a sort of golden sheen. His 
writings are always literature, and flash sometimes into the 
purple of poetry. Hence his appeal to constructive minds 
that desire to imagine as well as know. 

We turn first to two points on which Dr. Frazer tells us he 
has definitely changed his mind. It is this power of his to 
change his mind that makes Dr. Frazer so living a force. He 
is not of those who boast that he can preach last year’s 
sermon ten years hence. Nor is he of those who sidle 
cautiously from one view to another, and save their face by a 
pretence that new truth is but the old restated. In his 
single devotion to truth there is no place for personal 
subterfuge. 

The first and chief change is in the explanation of Fire 
Festivals. In previous editions Dr. Frazer followed in the 
main Mannhardt, and explained the Fire Festival as solar, its 
object being to promote the sun’s heat. He now holds that 
the solar theory 


“is very slightly, if at all, supported by the evidence and is 
—— erroneous. The true explanation of the festivals I now 

lieve to be the one advocated by Dr. Westermarck himself— 
namely, that they are purificatory in intention, the fire being 
designed not, as I formerly held, to reinforce the sun’s light and 
heat by sympathetic magic, but merely to burn or repel the 
noxious things, whether conceived as material or spiritual, which 
threaten the life of man, of animals, and of plants.”—(Preface, 


p. vii.) 
Dr. Frazer has good reason for changing his view. First, 
there is the important fact that the people who practise 
fire-customs give purification, and not the solar theory, 
as their reason. The popular explanation of popular cus- 
tom is certainly not to be rejected without grave cause, 
least of all in this case, for the idea of fire as a 
thing that destroys is simple and obvious, whereas the 
idea of fire as emanating from and magically connected 
with the sun is much more difficult and remote. This con- 
nexion was ultimately made; that is clear from the burning 
wheels rolled down hills, and also probably from the choice of 
dates for bonfires—i.e., the summer and the winter solstice. 
But the connexion need not have been primary. Dr. Frazer 
might have added—it is possible that it may have escaped us 
in séme note—the obvious and interesting fact that our own 
popular word “ bonfire” confirms his present attitude. The 
word “bonfire” is not, as used to be held, bon-feu, fire of 
_ rejoicing; it is bane or bone-fire (ignis ossium), a fire for 
burning up old bones and rubbish of every kind. As Marlowe 
says— 
“ But era I die these foul idolaters 
Shall make me bonfires of their filthy bones,” 

Purification and the rubbish-heap first, and only later, 
because of the splendid blaze, jollification, at the birth of an 
heir or a national victory. In his perfect candour and his 
desire to make a bonfire of an old error of emphasis Dr. 
Frazer now, we think, scarcely stresses enough the inherent 





tare 
double-edgedness of human thinking and feeling. Humanit 
thank God! is never satisfied with destroying, with ne Na 
criticism. Out of riddance springs inevitably and i 
instantly magical induction ; out of destruction, construction 
out of purification and abstinence, sanctification. Asheaen 
with his amazing insight, saw and said that poetry had i 
forms: praise, which issued in hymns and heroic eaten 
‘ : : : ‘ y 
(¢yxéusa); blame, which yielded iambic satire (¥4-yous) 
Aristotle could not and did not consciously k : 
yY know that these 
two modes arose out of two ritual forms. The ritual of 
expulsion, riddance, cursing, and, finally, purification issues 
in the literature of blame; the ritual of induction, of blessin 
in the literature of praise. It is all summed up in the old 
ritual formula: “Out with Hunger, in with Health ang 
Wealth.” We analyse and distinguish, but at bottom there 
is one double-edged impulse. Possibly, probably, fear jg 
before hope. The history of man’s religious development 
from superstitious fear to faith and hope and charity ig 
largely the history of the shift from bone-fire to bon-feu, 

The second change of standpoint is one to which all scholars 
will probably give whole-hearted welcome. Dr. Frazer 
formerly held that the great Indo-European god, called by the 
Greeks Zeus and by the Romans Jupiter, was primarily 
personification of the sacred oak, and only in the second place 
a personification of the thundering sky. He now inverts the 
order of the divine functions, sky-god first, oak-god second, 
And why? For a simple common-sensical reason. Mr. Warde 
Fowler has shown that statistics prove the oak, of all European 
trees, to be most often struck by lightning. The ouk and the 
thunder are connected, not because the oak reaches up to the 
sky, but because the sky-god chooses out the oak for his own, 
marks it, blasts it, sanctifies it with his lightning. The King 
of the Wood is not merely or primarily the impersonation of 
the sacred oak, he is king of, magical maker of, the “ weather,” 
The statistics about the oak and the lightning were collected 
by specialists in forestry who had no mythological axe to 
grind. The explanation of the undoubted fact is not certain, 
though experiments on the conductivity for electricity in wood 
go to show that the oak, being a starchy tree, is among the 
good conductors. ‘It was found that a single turn of Holy's 
electric machine sufficed to send the spark through oak-wood, 
but that from twelve to twenty turns were required to send it 
through beech-wood.” 

We come to Bualder and the mistletoe and the External 
Soul. A strange conjunction it might seem, but really, 
when once understood, simple enough. Simple to us now 
because Dr. Frazer has toiled for twenty-five years that we 
may understand the simplicity and the perversity of 
primitive thinking. And first the Golden Bough is the 
mistletoe; Virgil only compares it to the mistletoe :— 

“ Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 

Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos, 

Et croceo fetu teretis circumdare truncos. 

Talis erat species auri frondentis opaca 

llice, sic leni crepitabat bractea vento.” 
There are two mistletoes, Viscum album and Loranthus 
europaeus, both common in Italy, and Virgil seems to have 
unconsciously made his Golden Bough out of a compound 
picture. He was poet, not botanist. He knew Viscum album, 
our common mistletoe, whose pale-green tufts turn con- 
spicuously yellow in winter. It is very rarely found on 
oaks. He knew Loranthus europaeus, with its brilliant 
yellow berries; unlike the common mistletoe, it does not 
put forth fresh leaves “in the cold of winter solstice.” 
Balder the oak-god was slain by the mistletoe. The mistletoe 
is everywhere magical for life as for death, and specially 
for life. We remember Pliny’s account of the solemn cutting 
of the mistletoe by the Druid priests: “they bail it as the 
universal healer.” The priest climbs the oak-tree, cuts it with 
a golden sickle, and the bough is caught in a white cloth. 
“ They believe that a potion prepared from mistletoe will make 
barren animals to bring forth, and that the plant is a remedy 
against all poison” (Pliny, Nat. Hist., XVI., 249-251). And 
why this sanctity? Because, first and foremost, the plant 
was evergreen; when the oak leaves died and fell the mistletoe 
turned to gold. Surely in it was the life, the External Soul, 
of the tree, and the life of the tree could bring life and health 
to man. It hung between earth and heaven, and it might 
not touch earth, so great was its sanctity. The mistletoe 
cannot fall, rooted as it is high in the tree; hence it was a 
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ar remedy for epilepsy, the “falling sickness.” If the 
tient carried a bit in his pocket, obviously he could not fall. 
But there was more in the mistletoe than that. It was a 
m against fire, and especially against lightning. In the 
me a Canton of Switzerland the plant is called “ thunder- 
besom.” A thunder-besom is a shaggy, bushy excrescence on 
branches, which is supposed to be produced by a flash of 
lightning. The life in the golden mistletoe is also the 
lightning fire. So complex a sanctity might well be potent, 
well-nigh omnipotent. But break the branch, tear down the 
mistletoe, and the magic is gone, gone from the tree to the 
holder. Balder the Beautiful is dead, but Aeneas, holding 
the magic bough, passes fearless into the nethermost gloom, 
life and light in his hands. . : 

Is it fanciful to see in our great anthropological pioneer a 
new Aeneas, holding aloft his Golden Bough, his torch of light 
and truth, scaring the demons of falsehood, cleansing the foul 
places of superstition ? J. E. H. 


al 





THE MEANING OF NATURAL LAWS.*® 

Tue relation of science and its results to philosophy bas 

become one of the chief interests of recent Continental 

philosophers, such as Mach in Germany and Poincaré, Le Roy, 
and Bergson in Franee. Are the laws of nature which science 

formulates laws in the strict philosophical sense of the word P 
Is scientific intelligibility the only kind, or the most perfect 
kind, of intelligibility? Does science give us the only reality, or 
any kind of reality? These are questions which the ordinary 
man and the philosopher alike have always asked of the man of 
science, and till lately the man of science answered proudly 
that his laws were the only ones capable of rational 
determination. Now the answer would be more modest 
and hesitating, aud it is remarkaile that these lectures of 
M. Boutroux, which have just been translated, though 
delivered more than twenty years ago, anticipate the 
present-day attitude. Put shortly, his view is that scientific 
explanation implies neither the knowledge of the intrinsic 
nature of things nor of their origin or value. It shows 
no more than a series of relations, and it declares that 
a relation is explained when it can be reduced to some 
other relation or relations already known and recognized. 
Science, therefore, is reduction, and finds its ideal form 
in mathematics, “The universe, scientifically explained, 
would be a certain formula, one and eternal, regarded as 
the equivalent of the entire diversity and movement of 
things.” The order of science is, consequently, by no 
means necessarily the order of nuture; indeed, the rigid 
mathematical order of science may obscure an order “that 
is invisible, supple, and untrammelled.” Scientific laws are 
like the laws of a Legislature. They are imposed a priori 
upon reality, and serve their purpose in marshalling reality 
for human uses, but they by no means correspond to those 
subile and concrete harmonies which are inherent in reality, 
and to discover which is the aim of the philosopher. 

Science, as its province grew, has been in the habit of 
delimiting the boundaries of its various realms, and in its 
laws has aimed at finding appropriate positive principles 
for each order of realities. These realms are regarded as 
autonomous, and a distinction has been made between 
physical, mechanical, and vital principles. Attempts have 
been made to reduce all the special sciences to a mathe- 
matical basis, but to-day the movement is towards local 
self-government in science, and we are inclined to grant to 
each special domain its specific principles. M. Boutroux 
accordingly takes the chief scientific groups and investigates 
their principles independently. He asks of each two main 
questions. How far are such laws intelligible—that is, capable 
of rational determination? Are these laws, again, elements of 
reality, or do they only govern the modes in which phenomena 
appear? Do they exist in nature, or are they only a kind of 
formulae which we invent to make our thinking easier ? 

He takes first the logical laws that govern all scientific 
inquiry—identity, contradiction, and excluded middle. The 
principle “A is A” is perfect in its generality and necessity, but 
as soon as we proceed further to the concept, judgment, and 
syllogism we find an element which is not given a priori, and 
which we cannot affirm with the same confidence of reality. 














* Natural Law in Science and Philosophy. By Emile Boutroux. Authorized 
tion by Fred Rothwell, London; David Nutt, (7s, 6d. net.) 





The necessity of logic is absolute, so long as it keeps to a bare 
identity ; but if we seek a greater objectivity we find something 
which cannot be reduced to pure thought. In mathematical 
laws we see an advance in objectivity as compared with logical 
laws, but a loss in intelligibility. They cannot, in M. Boutroux’s 
view, be brought within the compass of simple logic; they contain 
more elements which are intuitive and do not spring from the 
fundamental nature of the mind. They represent a voluntary 
adaptation of thought to things in order that qualitative diver- 
sity may be surmounted. They do not give us absolute necessity, 
for “they admit of a strict deduction only through imperfectly 
intelligible axioms which the mind has combined with a view to 
this very deduction.” When we reach the mechanical laws, 
we introduce an element which cannot be mathematically 
expressed—“ the regular, constant dependence, especially given 
and unknowable a priori, between two different magnitudes.” 
Experience, again, will not tell us the truth about inertia or 
force, unless we had happened to be present at the creation. 
The mechanical laws give us continuity, where we observe only 
discontinuity, and precision, where our experience provides us 
only with approximation. What are these laws, then? They 
are “the characteristics we must attribute to things in order 
that they may be expressed by the symbols at our disposal, the 
matter that physics must offer to mathematics, so that 
mathematics may unite with it.” The mechanical world is an 
artificial construction by which we isolate a world of atoms and 
mechanical forces and regard it as self-sufficient. The physical 
laws represent a step further in objectivity, for they introduce 
the notion of quantity. They can be verified by experiment, 
but that verification does not constitute complete intelligibility. 
The conservation of energy, says M. Boutroux, is not inherent 
in the nature of things, and M. Poincaré has shown that under 
certain conditions it is demonstrably non-existent. Physical 
laws are a step further away from that analytical relationship 
which means complete necessity and intelligibility. Chemical 
laws complicate the simple phenomenal causality of mechanics 
by introducing the idea of special bodies, and so represent a 
still further decline in intelligibility. But when we reach the 
biological laws we find a province where the mechanical 
analogies do not apply at all. M. Boutroux spends some time 
in combating mechanistic dcctrines in biology; if the lectures 
were delivered to-day, he would probably spare himself the 
trouble. The laws of biology are apparently irreducible, 
being reached inductively by observation and experience. 
Their necessity and intelligibility are therefore low, but their 
objectivity high. With psychological laws we enter a province 
still imperfectly delimited. One type of such laws follows 
the analogy of physics, und, taking states of consciousness as 
its terms, sets up a community between them. Another type 
sets up a relation between terms of different nature, such 
as psychic and physical phenomena. But how is it possible to 
conceive an indivisible psychic element on the analogy of a 
physical element? The difficulty applies to both types of law. 
“Qualities cannot be set outside of one another like material 
things. It is impossible for us to say where one ends and 
another begins; they are insuperably complex and fluid.” In 
M. Boutroux's view, psychology must accept the notion of 
soul or spirit as a speciul postulate, just as we have seen 
special postulates creeping into the methods of the other 
sciences. The special sciences, in order to become positive, 
have had to eliminate the sum total of the subjective elements, 
which is exactly what physical psychology insists on treating 
scientifically. This leaves us with two alternatives :— 

“Either wo mean absolutely to reduce the within of the 
phenomena—which the sciences had held in reserve—and this 
reduction will, metaphysically, have a retroactive influence on 
the sciences, It will convert their objects into baseless abstrac- 
tions. Scientific concepts, intelligible as a measure of reality, will 
lose all meaning, if we insist on the measure finally measuring 
nothing but itself. We shall thus land ourselves in nihilism. 
Or, as the second altewnative, we shall follow the solution only 
up to a certain point, as the sciences do. In this case, the scienca 
that will be built up, will be as legitimate as the rest. Like these, 
however, it will leave spirit subsisting, and with it the possibility 
of a spiritualistic metaphysics,” 
The so-called sociological laws represent the lowest grade of 
intelligibility and necessity. They endeavour to explain 
social facts either by their historical antecedents, or by 
external conditions that are capable of being observed and 
measured. Obviously both endeavours can never reach any 
great certainty. 

“At present mathematics and society form two extremes 
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with an abyss between them.” In the laws of the special 
sciences we descend from a very high intelligibility and neces- 
sity in those of logic to something like zero in sociology; 
but we ascend also from a low objectivity to a close rapport 
with the real world. Those laws are the data which the 
sciences give to philosophy, and philosophy, in the person of 
M. Boutroux, is satisfied that they are very far both in intelli- 
gibility and reality from those “laws” which philosophy 
seeks. We must look, he saya, upon the fundamental laws of 
each science as “the least defective compromise that the mind 
has succeeded in finding for bringing together mathematics 
and experience.” But as we advance we find that we must 
shed our mathematical prepossessions, and be content with 
observation and inference rather than analysis. These special 
laws when they are most necessary are most abstract, and 
when they are most concrete and objective they are least 
intelligible. Here is M. Boutroux’s conclusion :— 

“That which we call the laws of nature is the sum total of the 
methods we have discovered for adapting things to the mind, and 
subjecting them to be moulded by the will. In the beginning, 
man saw nothing but supernatural caprice and arbitrariness every- 
where. Consequently, the freedom he attributed unto himself 
had nothing on which it could lay hold. Modern science showed 
him physical law everywhere, and he imagined he saw his freedom 
being engulfed in universal determinism. A correct idea, how- 
ever, of the natural laws restores him to true self-possession, and 
at the same time assures him that his freedom may be efficacious 
and control phenomena. Of things without and things within, 
the latter alone, said Epictetus, depend on ourselves, and he was 
right at the time he spoke. The mechanical laws of nature, 
revealed by modern science, form, in reality, the chain that binds 
the without to the within. Instead of being a necessity, they set 
us free; they enable us to supplement, by active science, that state 
of contemplation in which the ancients were plunged.” 

The book is admirably translated, and might be used with 
good results in the teaching of philosophy in this country, 
since it sets forth very clearly the questions which philosophy is 
entitled to ask of the natural sciences. The illustrations are 
chiefly from French science, but this drawback any com- 
petent teacher could overcome. Not the least valuable parts 
are the historical introductions to each chapter, in which 
M. Boutroux, after the manner of his countrymen, provides us 
with illuminating summaries. 





M.P. AND LIBERAL LAND 
FALLACIES.* 

Sir Tuomas WHITTAKER is one of those Liberal Members 
of Parliament who have the misfortune to know something 
about the subjects on which the House of Commons is asked 
to legislate generally in ignorance. Especially does he know 
something about problems of land tenure and land adminis- 
tration. He has now written a book in which his personal 
knowledge and his reading are brought to bear upon many of 
the fallacies current in the Liberal Party. He opens his attack 
by giving examples of the kind of stutements made by some of 
his fellow-Liberals, He quotes, for example, from Mr. Dundas 
White, who frankly confesses that the Land Values movement 
was intended to lead up to the Single Tax. He also quotes 
freely from a book published by Messrs Chomley and 
Outhwaite, in which the theories of the Single Taxers are 
worked out in considerable detail. A touch of humour is 
introduced into an otherwise somewhat painfully serious sub- 
ject by quoting from a pampblet called A Hundred Reasons 
for Taxing Land Values. Among the hundred reasons we 
find under the letter H: ‘“ Hospitals benefited; House of 
Lords abolished if desired ; Human Nature unchanged.” As 
a practical man of business, Sir Thomas Whittaker is naturally 
impatient with nonsense of this character, and a consider- 
able part of his book is devoted to a close examination of 
the false logic upon which Single Tax theories are based. 
Incidentally he disposes of the theory that poverty is due 
to the difficulty of obtaining access to land, pointing out that 
in the Middle Ages poor people in England long suffered from 
hideous poverty, yet uncultivated land lay around them in 
every direction, and no man prevented them tilling it if they 
chose. He challenges, in fact, the whole postulate of the 
Land Taxers and the Land Nationalizers, and declares that, 
instead of it being true that private property in land produces 
poverty, there is greater poverty where land is communally 
held than where it is held in severalty. This proposition, 
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which of course is not a new one, Sir Thomas Whitt 
illustrates by references to various parts of the eal ~ed 
quasi-communal property still continues. A very large a 
of this substantial volume is devoted to a close Pa oo 
of the incidence of rates, and of the arguments for Pi 
land values. Other chapters deal with the encliteen of 
commons in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and cightowa 
centuries, and the author shows how extremely unfuir 
the statements often made with regard to the prinei 
on which the enclosures took place. In any case, as he a 
out, it is hopeless to attempt to regulate the affairs of to-da; 
by our views as to the morality or immorality of the Legislature 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred or three hundred yeary 
ago. The book is full of excellent material very Clearly get 
out, and constitutes one of the most effective replies that have 
yet been made to the movement organized by the Single Tax 
enthusiasts and backed by a large section of the Liberj 
Party. 





VITAL PROBLEMS OF RELIGION* 

Mr. Conv tells us in a footnote to his preface that “ reviewer 
and others seldom read from cover to cover.” We can assure 
him that we have read faithfully not only the nine chapters of 
his book, but the foreword, preface, postscript, and frequent 
footnotes ; in fact, everything but the index, though that had 
interesting features, as a cursory glance revealed. But it js 
fair to confess that we read not from any sense of duty, but 
because Mr. Cohu’s vigorous argument carried us along, The 
problems which he argues again in this volume are, indeed, 
vital. In an introductory chapter, starting from the modern 
scientific view of organic nature, as containing within itself g 
principle of development and “ directivity,” an inherent 
energy, capable of response to external stimulus, and so allied 
to what, in its higher form, we call “ soul,” he shows that this, 
and not the older materialism, gives an adequate account of 
the facts; and argues that, in consequence, the evolution of 
the universe implies all those ideas of unity of plan, tendency, 
and purpose which are only explicable on the hypothesis of an 
intelligent Mind, Will, and Purpose in the Creator. Having 
thus got his two terms God and man, God the alpba and man 
the omega of Creation, he proceeds to investigate their rela. 
tions; by studying a series of problems indicated by such 
terms as “ religion,” “evil,” “personality,” “the freedom of 
the will,” “conscience.” 

Mr. Cohu has studied both science and philosophy, and can 
think for himself both as a philosopher and man of science. 
To these advantages he adds a remarkable gift of popular 
exposition. The result is that his arguments are not only 
sound, but lucid; and no person of ordinary education could 
fail to follow them. We should find it hard to mention 
another book which is aimed so directly at the difficulties of 
the modern man, and which handles them so clearly and sanely, 
The chapters on “ Will” and “Conscience” are specially well 
worked out. 





QUEEN MARGHERITA. 

Few among the crowned heads of Europe, probably, are more 
popular than the Dowager Queen of Italy, who, as the wife 
of Umberto I., was the first Queen of the new Italian dynasty. 
Margherita of Savoy has many claims to the love, reverence, 
and gratitude of her nation. To begin with, like our own 
Queen Mary, she had nothing of the alien, the foreign 
Princess, born and brought up out of sympathy with the 
Royal dynasty into which she married. She belonged, in 
the same degree as her husband, to the old heroic House of 
Savoy, famous in history for so many centuries for its 
patriotism and warlike independence. Her father, Ferdinando 
Duke of Genoa, was the younger son of Carlo Alberto, that 
martyr of his love for liberty, and the only brother of Vittorio 
Emanuele II. ‘Thus from her birth Princess Margherita was 
at the heart of the long romantic struggle which ended, a few 
years before her marriage with Prince Umberto, in the union 
of Italy under the Savoyard Monarchy. 

A biography written in the lifetime of its hero or heroine 
is always difficult to criticize. In most cases it is pretty sure 
to be too flattering; for this and other reasons, it is seldom 





* Vital Problems of Religion, By J.B. Cohu. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
5s. net. 
C t Hes erita of Savoy, First Queen of Italy: her Life and Times. By Fanny 
Zampini Salazar. With a Preface by Richard Bagot, With 24 Illustration» 
London; Mills and Boon, [10s, 64, net.] 
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much admired. There are considerations, 
a kiad _goregene Signora Salazar’s book decidedly an 
however, ™ One must highly appreciate the enthusiastic 
aes cerely felt by this representative of Italian women 
lyslty _ who has done so much, in the best and wisest way, 
for » Quoe rovement of women’s education and position in 
ad gf eer also praise the tact and discretion with which 
Italy. heer has treated the burning central question of 
Signore in modern Italian history; a question not to be 
— by anyone who attempts to tell, as she does, the tale 
pee tot sixty years and their ecclesiastical and social 
: Her picture of Queen Margherita from this point 
, ag a woman who has known how to combine a true 
¢ tin Catholicism with the most unquestioned patriotism, is 
was the most satisfactory parts of her book. On this 
hiect Mr. Bagot’s interesting preface to the English edition 
pr -aaren? by the author herself from her Italian original— 
jally informing. 
: ee the 0 which, fourteen years ago, darkened 
the life of Queen Margherita, her history has had few of those 
startling events which, for good or evil, carry a name down to 
posterity. She lives and will live in the hearts of the Italian 
people as & wife and mother of the noblest type whose home 
life, one may say, has extended itself as a blessing and shelter 
tothe nation. To this day they know where first to turn for 
sympathy in private or public trouble. And Queen Margherita’s 
influence has been all the greater because so remarkably inde- 
pendent of politics. It is a curious fact of which Mr. Bagot 
yenfinds us, “that during the entire period of her residence at 
the Quirinal no Minister of State and no Senator or Deputy 
of Parliament prominently allied to any particular political 
group was ever invited to her private receptions.” This 
throws light on the political world of Italy, as it was then, as 
well as on the “sound common-sense ” possessed, with so many 
other great qualities, by Queen Margherita. 





FICTION. 
HEROINES AND OTHERS.* 
In that scanty tribe of novel-writers, the mere sight of whose 
names on a title-page has an exhilarating influence on the 
vital spirits of the reviewer, Mr. St. John Lucas has come to 
occupy a foremost place. He has, of course, other titles to 
the grateful regard of the gentle reader. He writes—or used 
to write—charming verses. One about Oxford which lingers 
in our memory appeared in the columns of the Spectator. 
Another on the Fairy Books of Andrew Lang was a little 
masterpiece in the difficult art of eulogy. To him, again, we 
owe the excellent Oxford anthology of French verse. These 
various and versatile gifts are no infallible guarantee for 
the achievement of success in the realm of fiction, but 
they help us to understand what it is that lends his 
work much of its peculiar charm. Bagehot, in a famous 
passage in his essay on “Shakespeare—The Man,” drew an 
illuminating contrast between the student and the observer. 
“The reason why so few good books are written, is that so 
few people that can write know anything. In general an 
author has always lived in a room, has read books, has 
cultivated science, is acquainted with the style and 
sentiments of the best authors, but he is out of the way of 
employing his own eyes and ears.” Yet Bagehot tempers his 
criticism of “industrious and caligraphic” authors, such as 
Southey, by the admission that all literary men are not tedious 
or slow, taking for his grand exception Scott, of whom it was 
said that “he spoke to every man as if he was his blood 
relation.” We are not comparing Mr. St. John Lucas with 
Scott, but he has at least this in common with that very great 
writer, that he bas never allowed his culture to deaden his 
humanity, his scholarship to chill his boyish buoyancy of spirit. 
He loves books, but he loves human nature more, and that is w hy, 
though artists and dons and archaeologists figure in his pages, 
he is for the most part concerned with them in their non-pro- 
fessional and non-academic aspects; while, for the rest, he is 
even happier in his analysis of the characters of unsophisti- 
cated people with no pretence whatever to culture. Though 
Mr. St. John Lucas identifies himself more or less with the 
standpoint of the past or passing generation, there is no 





* Heroines and Others. By St. John Lucas, London: William Blackwood 
and Sons, [6s.] . 








acerbity in his portraiture of ultra-modern types. His atti- 
tude is one of amused detachment, thongh we feel that all the 
time he is on the side of the angels. Even in the case of the 
conscienceless artist Letchsky,a wonderful study of the parasite 
in excelsis, he is scrupulously fair towards this thoroughgoing 
disciple of Wagner the Man. This urbanity and good breed- 
ing enable him to treat themes which in some hands would 
be intolerably painful—as, for example, the story of Maria 
Bastable, the vivacious and charming girl who sacrificed her 
youth in the vain endeavour to shield a drunken sister, and 
then in middle age became infatuated with a young pianist of 
great talent and colossal selfishness. Painful, too, is the 
theme of “The Diary of Mr. Septimus Jervoise,” in which the 
heroine is robbed of her lover by her friend, who never meant 
to marry him, but merely wished to display her irresistible 
powers of fascination. Viewed, however, through the eyes of 
a gentle Oxford don, powerless to avert the tragedy he saw 
advancing, the episode is invested with an atmosphere of irony. 
One is moved to a kindly contempt for the diffident onlooker 
who, instead of conducting a “cutting-out” expedition 
as he ought to have done, was hypnotized by the activities of 
a beautiful man-eating tigress. But Mr. St. John Lucas is 
never callous or cruel, and a wholly delightful spirit of modern 
chivalry breathes through the first and the most touching of 
his collection. In it he tells how a young man, in the very act 
of resenting the squalor of suburban London, found himself 
plunged straight into the realm of romance, and became a will- 
ing accomplice in a conspiracy to foster an old lady's delusion 
that her nephew—dead twenty years before—was still alive 
and under her roof. This is a very beautiful story, with a 
moving climax. For triumphant audacity we like best the 
fantasia entitled “Jemima in Heaven,” which describes how a 
harassing philanthropist was cured of her intolerance and 
fussiness by a dream in which she found herself condemned 
to dwell in the heaven of her own imagination. But whether 
he is ironical or tender or audacious, Mr. St. John Lucas is 
always good and distinguished company. We can think of no 
higher praise than to say that he increases the self-respect of 
his readers. 





Children of the Dead End. By Patrick MacGill. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 6s.)—A grim, desperate, unpleasant book : a book, 
nevertheless, of unusual interest, free from conventions, strong 
and vivid; a book which, in spite of its unkind criticism of 
fiction reviewers on p. 277, we cannot but praise, since Mr. 
MacGill, whether he be writing in prose or poetry, possesses a 
power of bitter irony which more than atones for his faulty 
rhythm and lack of technical skill. Here is an account 
(mainly autobiographical, according to the preface) of six 
years of the life of an Irish navvy in Scotland—just the por- 
trait of a lad of seventeen, tramping the roads for work, 
drinking and starving, fired with passions and desires, living 
like the beasts of the field—*“ Sometimes I say, ‘I'll write my 
life up to this day and no further,’ but suddenly it comes 
to me that to-morrow may furnish a more fitting climax, and 
so on my story runs. ... A story of real life, like real life 
itself, has no beginning, no end.” This want of purpose is, 
perhaps, the most serious fault in a story whose power and 
tragedy are not to be denied. Mr. MacGill has kept it free 
from that ranting on religion and politics which disfigures so 
many books of this class; yet we feel that he does not mind 
what he says, nor how he says it, if only with sufficient vigour. 

Deep Sea. By Francis Brett Young. (Martin Secker. 6s.) 
—Mr. Young plays the game, if we may be allowed the 
phrase, in his profession as a novelist: he moves in a world of 
his own. In direct opposition, it would seem, to those realists 
who are wont to catalogue exactly the features of a certain 
house (the uglier the better), in a certain street, in a certain 
town, and to disguise it under a too transparent pseudonym, 
he leaves us to search in vain for the name, or even for any 
accurate description, of his little fishing-village, which we 
covet, since “ where the common sloped to the cove there were 
bushes of gorse aflame like those of the hillside road, and the 
morning skies were tender as words of love.” The inhabitants 
of this earthly paradise are less idyllic than their surround- 
ings ; and we are plunged at once into the domestic affairs of 
a married and childless couple, who loathe each other with a 
stinging hatred. Mr. Young is amazingly fond of all that is 
grim and unlovable. His men and women, though true 
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enough, are chosen from among the harshest of humanity. He 
is, with all his brilliancy and freedom from convention, the 
apostle of those who make unhappy marriages, of those for 
whom “ youth is a blunder, manhood is a struggle, old age a 
regret.” 


The Good Shepherd. By John Roland. (William Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—Misunderstanding and opposition are 
wont to dog the steps of the medical practitioner, and 
difficulties must be faced in all professions ; but we are glad 
to think that it is not the lot of every medical student to 
encounter such an accumulation of hindrances as beset 
Charles Southerland Edwards in the little village of Thiersee, 
in Tyrol: there was jealousy, and faith-healing, and dirt, 
and traditions, and rampant tuberculosis. Of course, it all 
comes right in the end, and the coming makes a delightful 
story which provides, in spite of its idyllic nature, a con- 
siderable number of dramatic situations, as when the hero 
fails—this is the one blemish on an otherwise unspotted pro- 
fessional career—to connect a severed artery, and allows a 
poor peasant to bleed to death. The writer of the book 
is fond of indulging in a mild cynicism unworthy of a 
man with his capacity for idealism; and the evidently first- 
hand account of the Thiersee passion play will vex and 
disillusion those who have made pilgrimage to Oberammergau. 
But he has a charming fancy and a command of good, simple 
English ; and his characters are so improbable and so com- 
plex as to convince us that they must certainly have been 
drawn from life. 


READABLE Novets.—Father O'Flynn. By H. De Vere 
Stacpoole. (Hutchinson and Co. Is. net.)—Mr. Stacpoole’s 
romance is amusing, and here and there exciting, without any 
strict regard for the laws of probability. A Daughter of 
Debate. By Mrs. Ambrose Harding. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s.)—A rather sentimental story of the West Indies, chiefly 
concerned with the question of racial intermarriage, a subject 
which is not well adapted to light fiction. Kitty Bell the 
Orphan. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. 
Ellis H. Chadwick, in her introduction, upholds the view that 
Kitty Bell is an ear'ier version of Jane Eyre and the work of 
Charlotte Bronté. Apart from its historical interest, the 
story is scarcely worthy of reproduction. Kicks and 
Ha'pence. By Henry Stace. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—In this 
comedy ofa clerk, a servant, a policeman, and others a humour 
which is almost farcical is blended with bitter satire. The 
conventional “ happy ending” is a little out of tune. 








OF THE WEEK. 


SOME BOOKS 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ]} 


The Federal Solution. By J.C. Haig. (F. Griffiths. 64. 
net.)—Mr. Haig has long been of opinion that the only 
permanent solution of our Constitutional problem lies in the 
adoption of a Federal system for the United Kingdom. The 
Irish crisis has given him, as he thinks, a timely opportunity 
of inquiring into the actual working of Federal systems in 
other parts of the world. In this able pamphlet he describes 
the Constitutions of Canada, Australia, the United States, 
Switzerland, and the German Empire. His conclusion is that, 
as these systems have been uniformly successful, a Federal 
system would work satisfactorily in these islands. But even 
granting that, we must remind him that it is of little use to 
discuss the organization of fire brigades whilst the house is 
actually catching fire. 





American Public Opinion. By J. D. Whelpley. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—In these essays, most of which have 
already appeared in English or American reviews, Mr. 
Whelpley alms at interpreting, to the British reader, American 
opinion upon certain broad and “ more or less international” 
questions. As he points out, it would be unfair to take 
articles in the Press or fluctuations in Wall Street as ade- 
quately representing the trend of public thought in the United 
States, which is essentially the land of the optimist. His 
essays are marked by knowledge of the country with which 
they deal, and are worthy of this more permanent form—for 
we welcome everything which makes readers in this country 





tend to a truer appreciation of their kinsm 


Republic across the Atlantic. em in the great 





Germany. By A. W. Holland. (A. and C. Black 
net.)—This volume belongs to a series which deals with “ 
Making of the Nations.” Mr. Holland is a Mi Fes 
though pedestrian, student of history, and has pier. ee 
accomplished his laborious task of describing Tout uly 
developments from the time of the folk-wanderings a 
foundation of the modern German Empire. The book ig . 
effective answer—if one were needed—to the charge broy r 
by Tacitus against the Germans, that they had no geniu ‘ 
collective organization. — 


- 
48, 


Through Spain. By D. Dickinson. (Methuen ang C 
7s. 6d. net.)— We do not quite know why Mr. Dickinson should 
devote his first twenty-five pages to an account of his railwa 
journey from St. Petersburg to San Sebastian, when he thinks 
one hundred and fifty adequate for all Spain. When be 
entered that country he reflected that he was at last quite off 
the beaten path of travel, and that he was aliost entire) 
ignorant of the language and customs. But he boldly bens 
a railway ticket good for twelve hundred miles and plunged 
into the unknown—so far as it was visible from a first-class 
carriage. His book is not so interesting as we might expect 
from such a virgin mind; but we can conscientiously agree 
with the publishers that it is “light in style.” 


Studies in Milton. By Alden Sampson. (John Murray. 8%, 
net.)—Till the cover of this book assured us of the fact, we were 
not aware that a new volume of three hundred pages was needed 
to “ bring out the real beauty ” of Milton’s poetry and life. We 
should have thought that “ Lycidas” and “Samson Agonistes” 
were able to impress the reader with an adequate sense of 
their own merits. But it is possible that some people will 
read Mr. Sampson who have not yet thought of reading 
Milton, and the former has artfully introduced s0 many 
quotations that his reader will probably acquire the taste for 
more. Those who already know Milton will find Mr, 
Sampson’s criticism just a little commonplace: but it is 
obviously well meant. 





Through Western Madagascar. By W. D. Marcuse. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Marcuse went to Madagascar 
to study the methods of culture and export of the Madagascar 
butter bean, which he considers superior in flavour and digesti- 
bility to the ordinary Lima or haricot bean, and of which six 
thousand tons were exported in 1911, though it was only intro. 
duced to the island in 1864. He is under the impression that 
no authentic account of the western littoral of Madagascar 
has been published in English “since Drury's Journal in 1779" 
—it should be 1729. Therefore he was impelled to write this 
modest narrative of his travels, which contains some interest- 
ing anecdotes and gives a useful account of the rising 
commerce of a little-known region. 





Routledge’s New Dictionary of the English Language. 
Edited by Cecil Weatherly. (G. Routledge and Sons. 
3s. 64.) —So far as we have tested it, this seems to be one 
of the best concise dictionaries in existence. It is partly 
based on Webster, but Mr. Weatherly has been at pains to 
consult Skeat and the New English Dictionary for dei ivations, 
as well as the Century Dictionary and the Ency /opaedia 
Britannica for scientific and technical terms. The pronun- 
ciation is clearly marked, and the definitions are con :ise but 
adequate. Mr. Weatherly deserves much credit for the 
execution, at once scholarly and popular, of a very laborious 
task. 


The American Oronian. Nol. Edited by Frank Aydelotte. 
(Bloomington, Indiana. 6s.a year.)—This new “official magazine 
of the Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars” is 
an interesting result of Mr. Rhodes’s foundation. The first 
number contains an article in which Mr. Sidney Ball tries to 
summarize the relationship of the Rhodes Scholars to Oxford, 
and concludes that they bave justified the aims of the founder. 





The study of language, whether for practical or theoretical 
purposes, is always interesting, and lends itself to the 
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duction of books. A Malay Manual (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
sa ‘Ce 93, net) is severely practical, and aims—like its 
fllows . the new series edited by Mr. J. H. Freese—at 
farnishing the beginner with an introduction to a language 
f which he is entirely ignorant. It seems well adapted to its 
of ie.—It is rather the philologist to whom appeal will 
pe by Mr. J. S. Angus’s Glossary of the Shetland Dialect 
ta. Gentes, 4s. 6d. net), which also includes such gems of 
folk-lore as the account of the “njuggl,” an amphibious 
quadruped who lures the unwary Shetlander to mount him, 
aad then plunges into the nearest lake. Luckily he cannot 
tear the sight of fire, so that a match-box is a safeguard. 
_—The Rev. Dr. Watkin’s list of Australian Native Words 
(Melbourne : S. J. Endacott, 6d.) is designed for those who 
wish to christen houses or townships, and contains such 
euphonious vocables as longerenong (meeting of waters), 
aunkumbil (evening star), and burramaronga (wind). 





Proportional Representation and British Politics. By J. F. 
Williams. (John Murray. Is. net.)—In this interesting 
pamphlet Mr. Williams shows that our existing system of 
representation —which is of no great antiquity—does not 
adequately provide for the representation of minorities, and 
discourages triangular contests, except at by-elections. He 
then proceeds to discuss the principles of Proportional Repre- 
sentation, of which some three hundred separate systems have 
been invented. He answers various objections to the transfer- 
able vote, and illustrates its working by a Tasmanian example, 
His conclusion is that we must adopt some system of Pro- 
portional Representation if we wish to secure a Parliament 
“with which the people of this country will be in vital con- 
nexion, and which will recognize and express at once the will 
of the majority and the iight and vigour of the few.” 


Gearing. By A. E. Ingham. (Methuen and Co. 5s. net.) 
—This eminently practical treatise aims at presenting ina 
simple form the general scientific principles which underlie 
the subject of mechanical gears and their application. It 
also gives particulars of the most approved methods of 
solving problems associated with spur, bevel, worm, spiral, 
and helical gears, 





New Epitions.—The American Year Book, 1913. Edited 
by F.G. Wickware. (D. Appleton and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
This admirable record of progress in a]l departments of human 
activity has established a reputation for comprehensive 
accuracy. Many specialists contribute to its pages; whilst 
itis written by Americans and primarily for Americans, it 
deals very fairly and fully with the rest of the world. The 
Social Guide, 1914. Edited by Mrs. H. Adams and Edith A. 
Browne. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.)—This useful guide 
must be seriously handicapped by its very belated appearance. 
~—The Life and Work of Roger Bacon. By J. H. Bridges. 
(Williams and Norgate. 3s. net.)—A timely reprint of the late 
Dr. Bridges’ introduction to his well-known edition of the 
Opus Majus, with additional notes by Mr. H. Gordon Jones. 
—Aspects of Death in Art and Epigram. By F. P. Weber. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net..—A much enlarged edition 
of Dr. Weber's Jearned study in a somewhat gruesome 
subject, with many iliustrations. We cordially welcome 
the “Oxford Edition” of George Crabbe’s Poetical Works, 
in a single closely printed volume, which has been edited 
by A. J. and R. M. Carlyle from the author's own text. 
Crabbe is far too little known, and we hope thut this 
eheap and handy volume will introduce him to many new 
readers. In the same series is published John Halifaz, 
Gentleman, by Mrs. Craik. (H. Milford. 1s. 6d. net each.) 
——In the various series of Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons are 
published La Révolution Frangaise, by F. A. M. Mignet (2 vols., 
2fr. Ne. net); Teatro de Jacinto Benevente, containing three 
plays by this eminent Spanish dramatist ; Edward Barry, by 
Louis Becke (7d. net); and Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s delightful 
farrago in praise of Sussex, The Four Men (ls. net). 
Messrs. Methuen reprint Love’s Coming-of-Age, by Edward 
Carpenter (1s. net), in which some very delicate questions are 
discussed with evident sincerity. 

















(For New and Fortheoming Publications see page 1002.) 


LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 








THE LONDON SEASON IS NOW AT ITS HEIGHT 
and money is being freely expended in every direction, Will 
you Help the Great Fight against Disease and Death ? 

THE HOSPITALS ARE IN GREATER NEED OF 

MELP THIS YEAR THAN EVER. 

The number of patients and expenses of modern scientific 
apparatus have greatly increased; donations and subscriptions 
have steadily declined. The Great Anoual Opportunity for 
everyone to help is 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 


JUNE 14th, 1914. 
42np YEAR, 








SUPPORT OF A FUND LIKE THIS MUST 
APPEAL TO BUSINESS-LIKE MINDS. 
Hospitals are relieved of expense in appealing and advertising, 
Gifts therefore have a double value, Every item of expenii- 
ture is scrutinized by the Distribution Committee, who make 

their grants solely upon ascertained needs and merits, 
IF AWAY FOR THE WEEK-END 
do not forget the 10,000 sick poor in the Hospitals. Please 
send a contribution to the Vicar of your Parish, the Minister 
of your Pisce of Worship, or to the RD MAYOR, Mansion 
House, E.C, 
Bankers—Danx or Encrianp, 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 


JUNE 14th, 1914, 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





GOLF (18 Holes). 





FOR WEEK-END. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country, Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick, 


TENNIS. FISHING. 
Address: MANAGERESS, 





OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 





Take CALLARD’S KARLARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 





Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, 


CALLARD & CO., 
90, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


i 
J. S.), Glossary of the Shetland Dialect, 8vo......... (A. Gardner) net 
sague@,' and C.), Geshe: a Novel, cr 8vo ............(Hurst & Blackett) 
Ballard (A.), The English Borough in the Twelfth Leary er 8vo 


4/6 
6/0 


. Univ. Press) net 3/6 


Barron (E. M.), The Scottish War of Independence, 8vo 
oe ot, Political and Patriotic Poetry of Modern Persia, ®vo 


Browne (E. G.), The Press and Poetry of Modern ie, 8v0 


Burkitt (F. C.), Jewish and Christian A 
Caleb (T.), A House Divided, and other Sermons, cr 8vo (Century Press) net 
Callaghan (S.), Jacynth, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Cambridge (A. W. P.-), Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Freedom, 
(Putnam) net 

.. (Revell) net 
(Lane) net 
.(Revell) net 
al Value of 
(C, Griffin) net 
Lo ans) net 
J. Murray) net 
..(K. Paul) net 
Marlborough) 


calypses, Svo ...(H. Milford) net 


Ca; SEW), Sock logical Progress in M Lands, 8v 
n (E. W.), io! es in Mission , SVO 
Chamberlain + S.), Immanuel Kant, 2 vols., 8vo 
Chapman (J. } Present-Day Evangelism, cr 8vo 
Coste (J. H.) and Andrews (E. B.), Examination and 
Fuel, cr 8vo 

Cowan (A. R.), Master Clues in World History, cr 
Cramb (J. A.), Germany and England, cr 8vo. 

Joseph Conrad ; a Study, cr 8vo... 


(Nisbet) net 16/0 
Camb, Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 

3/0 


2/6 
6/0 
5/0 
5/0 
25/0 
2/6 


oe ( 
Davison (C.), Mathematical Problem Papers for Secondary Schools (Bell) 2/6 


Curle (R. 
Darroch (J.), Chinese Self-Taught, cr 8vo 


Dubbel (H.), High-Power Gas Engines, 4to 
Fawdry (RB. C.), Statics, Part I., cr 8vo.......... 
Ferrero (G.), Ancient Rome and Modern America, Svo 
Fitzmaurice (G.), Five Plays, cr 8vo 

Fleischmann (H.), Pauline Bonaparte and her Lovers, 8vo 





Fox (R. J.), More Rays of the Dawn, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 
France (A.), On Life and Letters, 8vo (Lane) 
French (A.), The Beginner's Garden Book, cr 8vo .. ....(Macmillan) net 
Gollancz (H.), Sepher Maphteh Shelomo, éto 


Goodall (G. W.), Advertising, 8vo 


(Constable) net 21/0 
Bell) 2/6 


(Putnam) net 86 
(Maunsel) net 3/6 

(Lane) net 12/6 
Forth (T. F.), The Sanctity of Church Music, cr 8vo...(Century Press) net 4 
6/0 


4/6 
...(H. Milford) net 42/0 
(Constable) net 2/6 


Gowland (W.), Metallurgy of the Non-Ferrous Metals, 8vo (C. Griffin) net 18/0 


Gullett (H. 8.), The meng in Australia, 8vo 
Harrisou (M.), The Woman Alone, cr 8vo 
Harrower (H. B.), Practical Hormone Therapy, 8vo 
Hogg (BR. L.), A Master-Builder on the Nile, 8vo 


(H. Cox) net 3/6 

(Holden & Hardingham) 6 
(Bailliére) net 15/0 
(Revell) net 5/0 


House of Harrison (The), Printers to the King, 4to (Harrison & Sons) net 5/0 


Kennedy (J. M.), Imperial America, 8vo 
Ke (E), The Renaissance of Motherhood, cr 8vo 
Kuhn (O.), Handbook on the Bankruptcy and Deeds of Arrangement Act, 
13, er 8vo 
Lamb (W. R. M.), Clio Enthroned, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Lambart (H. C.), Practical Handbook of the Tropical Diseases of Asia 
and Africa, cr 8vo 
Langdon (S.), Tammuz and Ishtar, 8vo 
Leighton (M. C.), The Silver Stair, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Lynn (M.), A ing hter of the Prairie, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Manning (G. H. C.), The Money Lender’s Handbook, cr 8vo (Jordan) net 
Marriott (J. A. R.), The English Land System, cr 8vo 
Meynell (A.), Essays, cr 8vo (Burns & Oates) net 

Migeod (F. W. H.), A Grammar of the Hausa Language 

Morris (J. E.), Bannockburn, roy 8vo .. 
Mort (F.), The British Isles, cr 8vo .... 
Munro (N.), The New Road: a Novel, (W. Blackwood) 
Nernst (W.), The Theory of the Solid State ..... er & Stoughton) net 
Newbigin (M. I.), The British Empire beyond the Seas, cr 8vo...(Bell) net 
Newhook (A. E.), Railway Accounts and Finance, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 
Noble (F. A.), Our Redemption : its Need, Method, and Result (Revell) net 
notable English Trials: Mary Blandy, 8vo (W. Hodge) net 
O'Sullivan (S.), An Epilogue to the Praise of Angus, and other Poems, 
cr 8vo Maunsel) net 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire (The), Vols. I. to VI., 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) each net 
(Black) 





(Clarendon Press) net 


(Camb. Univ. Press) 


Palmer (C. A.), Wild Life in the Woods and Streams, cr 8vo 
Phillpotts (E.), The Judge's Chair, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 
Pitman’s Commercial Self-Educator, 2 vols., 4to (I, Pitman) net 
Pride (D.), Reminiscences of a Country Doctor, 1840-1914 (A. Gardner) net 
Ries (H.) and Watson (T. L.), Engineering Geology (Chapman & Hall) net 
St. Michael (E.), Burnt Offerings: a Novel, cr 8vo (G. Allen) 
Snelley (H. C.), The Lifeand Letters of Edward Young, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 
Silberstein (L.), The Theory of Relativity, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Smith (H. G.), Minerals and the Microscope, cr 8vo .........(T. Murby) net 

Spencer (B.), Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 

Stacpoole (H. De V.), The New Optimism, cr 8vo (Lane) net ¢£ 
Talbot (N. S.), The Mind of the Disciples, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Thompson (A. W. H.), New Analysis of Plane Geometry, Finite and 
Differential, 8vo... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Titled Nobility of Europe (The), 4to (Harrison & Sons) net 
Tout (T. F.), The Place of the Reign of Edward II. in English History, 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
W. Heffer) net 
(Constable) 
(Cassell) 


Trew (M. F.), Notions about Nations, oblong 4to 
Tributaries: a Novel (Anon.), cr 8vo 

Wadsley (O.), Reality : a Novel, cr Svo 

Waldy (W.T. P.-), From Eight to Eighty, cr 8vo ...(Harrison & Sons) net 
Wallas (G.), The Great Society, 8V0 ..............ccceceeceeeeeeeeees(Maemillan) net 
Westell (W. P.), Bird Studies in 24 Lessons, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Williams (E. B.), Lombard Towns of Italy, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 


(J. Murray) net ¢ 


(S. Paul) net 1246 
(Putnam) net 5/0 


(Jordan) net 2/6 
10,0 


(C. Griffin) net 8/6 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Cis.) ASSURANCE 


Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR., 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 


to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 


West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





COCOA FOR “NERVES” 


There are thousands of normally health 
nevertheless are burdened by thie ree agg my po whe 
“Nerves,” which so often takes the form Nervous Dyspepsia. of 


In such cases attention to diet is essential, wha 
of treatment be adopted. The digestive organs meget’ ae 
dealing with ordinary food. Something is needed which “ 
nourish the system with little digestive effort, and Say pi 
Moore’s Cocoa and Milk answers the purpose admirably, —— 


The Cocoa and Milk, made by Savory and Moore’s 
process, contains the essential elements of nutrition and is i 
fact a Nerve Food. It is highly nourishing, sustaini => 
soothing. But the quality which makes it especially eid an 
“ nervous ” cases is that it is perfectly easy of digestion even “ 
the most delicate invalid. It requires neither milk nor sugar ; 
s made in a moment simply by adding hot water, —_ 


Tins 2s, 6d, & 1s. 6d., of all Chemists and Stores, 


SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 


A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sent, b 
3d. Mention this journal and address: vy seturm, post thee tee 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK, 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form, 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE ERAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient correc 
insomnia taken hot Lefore retiring. =e 


IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is m i 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa, . sno Const Gas Ts, 


FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when tim pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in 2 moment, is 


FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet i i 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of nan vine ——aateaes 


Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking, 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. 6d., 2e. Gd. and tig, 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCK, BUCKS. 





By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all. 
Address— 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID 


RO YA L | TOTAL FUNDS - £19,618,135. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. og 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
24-28 Lombard Street, LONDOA, 





Tel: 
3500 
Cerrard 








HEAD 
OFFICES 
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HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE ? 


BOOKPLAT ES provide one more method—a very dis- 
tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in enduring 
form. 

ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 
the most unobtrusive manner. 

BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry are increasingly valuable 
and interesting as Family and Historical Records. 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 
indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many a 
cherished volume. 

Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced by me, at 
prices below the ordinary, because my trained staff of artists 
and engravers are specialists in their art, 


Specimens with prices and Testimonials post free, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 











FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
Private School in Scotland. There are 30 boarders in the school paying 
from £30 to £100 per annum, exclusive of extras, producing about £3,000 
ayear and a net profit of over £600, Very favourable terms will be made with 
* hay of good social standing, and school experience, able to take charge of 
the business and domestic side of the school. For further particulars apply, 
7. 2220,co Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158 to 
162 Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to purchasers, 


gg ene with view to succession in high-class 
oe 


CHOOL FOR SALE.—High-class Private School for 
Girls in Home Counties, 21 boarders paying fees from £60 to £90 per 
apnum, and 17 day pupils paying on an average £27 perannum. Gross receipts 
over £1,800, net profit over £300, Fine premises (with accommodation for 35 
boarders) and grounds in an exceedingly healthy neighbourhood. Owing to 
her approaching marriage the Principal will accept £800 for goodwjll, furniture, 
ottowe.— ‘or further particulars apply T. 2311, c/o Messrs, Truman and 
Knightley, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 
No charge to purchaser, 
EUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND.—TO LET, during 
July and August, MODERN FURNISHED FLAT, consisting of 2 
Sitting, 4 Bedrooms with six beds, Servants’ Room, Bathroom, H. & C. 
Water. Covered Verandah. Cool situation, with magnificent view of oi 
Ten guineas per month, or 3 per week, including linen and plate.—W. H. 
HANNAM, 23 Poudriéres, Neuchatel. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


1 oes CITY OF CORK CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD. 


THE CORK GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER in this 
School of 138 pupils at present—18 boarders and 120 day boys. 

4pplicants must be members of the Church of Ireland or England, under 40 
= of age, and have a University Degree in Honours, with good experience 

recognized Secondary Schools, 

Salary £150, with a capitation allowance of 10s. per year for each pupil, on 
the average attendance, and 10 per cent. of the Results fees derived from the 
Intermediate and Technical Boards, together with the Residence and premises 
at Sidney Place (free of rent and taxes) and privilege of taking Boarders. 

rther particulars and Form of Application, to be returned on or before 
Mth June, 1914, may be obtained, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap 
ecvelope, from 

Edmonton, Rev. RB, T. HEARN, LL.D., 

St. Patrick’s Hill, Cork. Hon. Sec, 
6th June, 1914, 


(jouNTY BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


The Committee require the services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
Engineering Department of the Municipal Technical School. Salary £150, 
msing to £180, per annum.—For particulars and Form of Application send 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to JOHN A. HARTLEY, Secretary for 
— > > Helens, to whom applications may be sent not later than 

next. 


EREFORDSHIRE LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY, 


HEREFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School, which will be opened in January, 1915. Accommodation 226, 
per annum, together with a capitation fee of £1 for each scholar 
over the first 75. Agpmanate must possess a Degree from a British University, 
or its equivalent.—T'welve copies of each application, which should include 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the under- 
signed not later than July ist, 1914, 
hall, Hereford. JOHN WILTSHIRE, 
10th June, 1914, Clerk to the Governors. 
vy al 
ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—WANTED, 
in September, TWO RESIDENT LECTURERS. Churchwomen. 
. Or equivalent essential. English subjects. Educational handwork. 
— im supervision of school practice, &c, Salary according to qualifications 
and experience.—A pply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL, 
AKEFIELD HIGH SCHOOL.—SENIOR FRENCH 
MIST RESS required. Honours Degree or equivalent; resi ence 
and experience essential. Salary £130 to £150, according to qualifica 
Sons. ens. Apply HEAD- MISTRESS. 


SEC RETARY ‘and LIBRARIAN toa country Gentleman. 
Ww 
The 











—Position desired by a man of experi 
perience, ability, and literary tastes. 
~ be glad to have appointment for interview.—Address W., Box No, 688, 
vectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





OUNTY O F LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for the following positions 
in Secondary Schoo!s. The candidates appointed will be required to start work 
if possible in September, 1914, but in any case not later than January, 1915:— 

(a) ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, 

Salary £120 to £170 year, according to previous experience, rising to £220 
by annual increments of £10. 

Candidates must have a Final Examination for a held by a 
recognized University, and have had experience in geo Ae ools, 

(1) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PLUMSTEAD. 

Assistant-Mistress to teach French and German. The Degree qualification 
may be relaxed if the candidate is otherwise specially qualified. 

(2) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, go TH HACKNEY. 

Assistant-Mistress to teach German and either History or Mathematics, 

(6) ASSISTANT-MASTER. 
ry £150 to £200 a year, according to previous experience, rising to £300 
by annual increments of £10. Candidates should generally have passed a Final 
xamination for a Degree held by a recognized University, but this qualifica- 
tion may be relaxed provided a candidate is otherwise specially qualified, 
SLOANE SCHOOL, CHELSEA. 

ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach French, with ability to assist with German 

or English. Secondary School experience desirable, 
(c) DRILL MISTRESSES. 
Candidates must Le capable of giving instruction in Gymnastics and also in 
Games and Dances. 
(i.) FULL TIME—Sa) £130 a year fixed, 
1, The County Secondary School, Fulham. 
&. The County Secondary School, Plumstead, 
(ii.) PART TIME. 

1. The County Secondary School, Kentish Town, for not more than 15 hours’ 
work a week. Salary 4s. an hour, for actual work done, 

Applications must be on forms (a separate form being used for each appoint- 
uel to be obtained, with particulars of the appointment, by sending a 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned by ll am. on Wednesday, 24th June, 1914, Every com- 
munication must be marked “ H.4."’ on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. No 
candidate who is a relative of a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the 
school for which application is made is eligible for appointment. 

Education Offices, LAUR =NCE GOMME, 

mee 4 ment, W.C, Clerk ef the London County Council, 
une, 1914 


CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC. 
EW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED from candidates qualified to fill the post 
of DIRECTOR of the Conservatorium of Masic of New South Wales (to be 
established in Sydney under the authority of the Hon. The Minister of Public 
Instruction), Candidates must be thorough practical and theoretical 
musicians, and preference will be shown to those experienced in ORCHESTRAL 
and OPERA work. Evidence of age and of attainments and experience must be 
submitted. Ability to teach in English indispensable. The appointment will 
be in the first instance for a period of FIVE YEARS, and the salary will be 
£1,250 perannum. Cost of travelling up to £100 will be allowed. 

Further particulars ey J be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications, accompanied by four copies of each testimonial submitted, will 
be received up to the 20th June, 1914. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

123 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

8rd June, 1914, 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
LISKEARD COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED), 


WANTED, for September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take English 
throughout and some Latin. 7 to take part in school games and accom- 
ny on piano a recommendation. Must bea graduate with previous experience, 
raining desirable. Salary £100, rising by anuual increments of £10 toa 
maximum of £140.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard, 
4th June, 1914, 


EV ere Se5 EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. Qualified 
to teach Needlework and Class Singing throughout the School. Experience 
necessary. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 toa maximum of 
2140, Apply, on or before 18th June, 1914, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County 
High Schoo! for Girls, Falmouth, 
10th June, 1914, 
|: Sauteachead EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. L, BAKEWELL, 

















WANTED, on September 17, 1914,a FORM MISTRESS, specially qualified 
in English : good French (direct method) and Scripture as subsidiary subjects. 
Honours Degree and Secondary Training or experience esseutial, Salary £120 
perannum. Form of Application (which must be returned to me not later 
than June 18, 1914) may be obtained on receipt of a stamped, addressed 


envelope from 
Education Offices, G, B. H. DANBY, M.A. (Oxon.), 
tley. Director of Education, 
June 4, 1914, 


HELTENHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 


Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR of the above Schools. 

Candidates should be Graduates with Seequdary and Techuical School experi- 
ence, and have good qualifications in Literary and Commercial Subjects, 

Salary £250, rising to £300 by annual increments of £10, 

Applications, on foolscap paper, accompanied by three recent testimonials, 
must be sent on or before June 2éth, 1914, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

Canvassing of any Member of the Committee will disqualify ap licants. 

The Grammar School, R. J. WINTERB Tua M 

Cheltenham, Clerk. 





AA IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, 


WANTED, for September 8th, a SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER to succeed 
present holder of post who has obtained a Head-Mastership. Appointment for 
one year, to be made permanent if satisfaction is given. Initial salary 22a, 
Good Secondary School experience absolately essential.—Apply, belore June 
20th, to the HEAD. MASTER, High School, Middlesbrough, 





' ANTED.—A Young Man, of good education, to act 

as SECRETARY to the EDITOR of a well-known weekly newspaper, 
and to assist in the Editorial Department. Commencing salary, £100 per 
annum,—Box No. 687, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londoa, 
W.c, 








(jountr BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. BREW, M.A. 


The Governors of the above-named School require, to commence in 
tember :— 
on A MISTRESS for PHYSICAL EXERCISES and GAMES; qualified 
to teach according to Ling’s Swedish System. Part of the duties of 
the Mistress appointed would be to teach Swimming during the 
Summer Term, and Dancing during the Winter, Salary £100 per 
annum, rising to £110. 
2. A SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent 
and good experience essential. Games a recommendation, Salary 
£110 or more according to qualifications and experience, 
Application forms, which can be obtained from the undersigned, should be 
sent in on or before the 30th June, 1914, 
Education Offices, J. G. TAYLOR, 
West Hartlepool. Secretary. 
Rer4se HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 

Saptestions are invited for the post of RESIDENT DEMONSTRATOR in 
PHYSICS. The post is open to women only.—Three copies of applications, 
accompanied by three copies of not more than three recent testimonials or 
references, should be sent by Wednesday, June 24th, 1914, to the PRINCIPAL, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BEGENT'S PARK, N.W. 








Applications are invited for the following appointments :— 

(1) ASSISTANT-LECTURER in the Department of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE; salary £165 per session, rising to £200. 

(2) ASSISTANT-LECTURER in the SECONDARY TRAINING DEPART- 
MENT (special subject required, Classics or English); salary £165 per session, 
rising to £200. 

(3) ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN;; salary £80 per session. 

Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Saturday, June 20th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 

E, T. McKNIGHT 


(Secretary of Council). 





J NivVeRSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
OF LATIN tenable at Bedford College for Women. The salary will be £600 
a year, and the post is open to men and women equally. 

Applications, together with copies of not more than three testimonials and 
the names of not more than three references (twelve copies of all documents), 
must be received not later than the first post on Saturday, June 20th, 1914, by 
the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
8.W., from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ENBY A. MIERS, Principal. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 
(One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

The Council invite applications for the post of Instructress in Physical 
Exercises at the above-named College. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 

Applications, together with testimonials, must reach the undersigned not 
later than Monday, June 22nd, 1914. J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


] ty Sh SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 
» OF THE ARMY, BATH,.—ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathe 
matics and Geography required for September. Churchwoman. Salary £60 
to £80 resident, according to qualifications and experience.—Apply HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
i“ RM PUPIL.— Vacancy on Dairy Farm ; herd of pedigree 
pigs kept; fruit grown; the farm consists of good arable and pasture 
land; home comforts; references given and required; premium.—Apply, 
W. MIICHELL, ‘lhe Vale, Kirby Bedon, Trowse, nr. Norwich, 


=— = — 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 











[ Niversizy OF MANCHESTER. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, October 8th. The 
courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the 
Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine 
and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men and Women 
Students. In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the 
value of £100, there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical 
Bchool. 

Prospectuses, giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR, 


bs PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
S™ ALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 
opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 


upwards, Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further information to 
SECRETARY, North Foreland Lodge, St. Peters in Thanet, 





a 


CITY AND GUILDs 


ECHNICAL COLLEGE, FIN 


LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. SBuRy, 


Principal: Professor SILVANUS P. THOM PSON, D.Se., LL DF RS, 


Full day courses of Ins‘ruction in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
INDUSTRIAL & TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY, 


The training is adapted to the needs of various students, includ. 
from Secondary Schools above the age of 15 who desire to recei 
and scientific training bearing upon their future industry or Pi 
(b) young men who, having previously served a pupilage or ap 
works, desire to go through a more systematic training in 
chemical science, 


ing (a) Pupils 
ve & practical 
Tofession ; ang 
Prenticeship in 
engineering ang 


In addition to Lecture Theatres and Class Rooms the College contai 
Laboratories and Workshops specially equipped for instructional Pp = 
including among others Engineering and Hydraulic Laboratories, Drawi 
Offices, Wood and Metal Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical ant 
Magnetic Laboratories, Dynamo and Generating Rooms and Chemical 
Laboratories. 


The next Entrance Examination will be held on September 22n4 in the 
subjects of Mathematics and English, but the Matriculation Examination of 
any British University is accepted instead, 

The Fees are £20 per annum. 


The Programme of the College, giving particulars of Admission, Entrance 
Examination, Syllabuses of instruction, the careers to which the 
afforded at the College leads, and other information, may be had post free oa 
application to the REGISTRAR of the College at the above address, 


: hemes UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
SESSION 1914-15. 
The Autumn Term begins on THURSDAY, October 8, 1914 
Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained os 
application to the Registrar :— 
OINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIKBS OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND EN. 
GINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTI. UTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUVCATION, 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOB SOCIAL 
WORK. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND BECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY, 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SUBGERY, 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free, 1s. 4d.) 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
NEW BOND STREET. a 
HE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE will lecture in the 
above Hall on “‘ THE GLORY OF ENGLISH PROSE” on Th 
atternoon, June 18th, at 2.39. Tickets, 10s. 6d, and 5s., from the Hall 
usual agents and from the Lecture Agency, Ltd. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—M-r. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
&e. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupil bas 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





VRAVEL.—Young Oxford man, well connected, desires to 
travel in the month of August in the North of France in charge of s 
BOY from 12 to 16 years of age. He is competent in French; ace a 
travel; interested in the best things; capable and apt in details; anda good com- 
panion. No remuneration wished tor; only expenses.—Apply, “ OXONIAN, 
c/o Messrs. Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool. 





~ GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND,.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for Games snd 
French Lady for French Conversation, Escort from Euston, Crewe, aes 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, College, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 


St ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: MISS MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., MA, 
Jublin. 


Thorough education on modern lines. Pre tion for Public Examinations 
and Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive gro 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, &, Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. . 

For moon ohne and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 
Dale, or the Secretary, Rev, CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, W 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
C {ISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 

— —_——_ (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET. 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarycer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


i iss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Beod- Mistress, < Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year. 
thoroughly efficient Moderu Education. Special department for House- 
4 and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. E 
* ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLANDS SCHOOL, 
— for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over 14; one of £25 
= jg under 14, Com titors must attain the requi:ed standard of pro- 
oor 6 be considered eligible in other respects by the Council. i 
f Entry, July lst.—Apply to The SECRETARY, Church Education 
34 Denison House, Westminster, London, S.W, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J.S. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). : 
and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
eS 
HAL kL 


pDOR 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1830, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


Last ante o 
Corporation, 





ae 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly, Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with misabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
eea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


pes CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 





Boarding end Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters 
@ guineas a year. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next Examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July ist, 2nd, aud 3rd. These Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment 
ef Tuition Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS, at 
Some The last day for the registration of Candidates will be Tuesday, 
June & 





fT OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion ia 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level, Health and happiness first 
consideration, London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Langu , Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder . can specialize, 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High.-class Boarding School for Girls, Sunde, 
Mies CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. blin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, aud Paintings 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if soquinele 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c, 





ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 

Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 

| | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 

Shela available for three years, on application to Principal. 

SUMMER TERM began May 25th and ends July 30th, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head- Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire cha o! 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., 8ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Spec 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


eee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





WATFORD, 


SE_DGBARTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


= FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistrese—Mies LUCY SILCOX, 
Summer Term began Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


5, te esos SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

















OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 

Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 

— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 

ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Behools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling — 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
im Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
went for Curvatures, Anwmia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated). 
FOUNDED 1888, 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Preparatary Department (to which little 
under seven are admitted), 
School will be transferred in October, 1914, to new Buildings on Wind- 
nill Brae (Coltbridge Terrace). 
4 BOARDING-HOUSE, under the control of the School Council, adjoins 
the extensive plying Selde surrounding the School. 
EARLY INTIMATION is requested for Enrolment and also for Boarders. 
hy neato Examination for New Pupils takes place on Saturday, 


mrperectes and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 








ESS, 5 Melville Street. 


B USSAGE HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


MISS DOROTHEA M. BEALE, B.A.Tond, and 
. MISS JOHNSTON, St. Hugh's College, Oxford, 
or Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
a of work are high. Modern Languager, Literature, and Music speciali- 
Seni Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
iorand Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
*xamination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
woes to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hon. 


a CLS, and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 








‘LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (G.P.D.S8.T.) 
Te ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION (open to girls under 

. a ist and 2nd.—Particulars can be obtained from the HEAD. 
RESS, 63 South Side, Clapham Common, 


Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term began Tuesday, May Sth. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914, 


Q yee Nay Gp EASTBOURNE— 
Co 





UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, appiy to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


—————_— SESS 


———— = 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Gentlemen's sons 
only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK WARD or DELICATE 
BOYS. RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION, Coaching for Army, 
University, &c.—P. J. B. TILLARD, B.A., and R. E. ABBOTT, Principals, 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rey. F. pe W, 
LUSHINGTON, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Lover. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 

Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914, Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cautab, 


ra EeG"'sa £Scrtech Bay’? OO Re 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
‘ihe DATE OF THE ABOVE EXAMINATION HAS BEEN CHANGED 
TO JULY 21 AND FOLLOWING DAYS. Six Scholarships offered for 
competition. D. E, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 


BkomsaRove SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 2frd and 2th, 
Details and Prospectus from the HEAD MASTER, The School Mousa, 
Bromegrove. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, Recognized by the 
_ Army Council, Magnificent buildings in Leautiful situation, 540 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 


TT HE 


Head-Master, H,. V. PLUM, M.A, 
LEYS SCHOOL CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. 





Particulars from the BURSAR, 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.—Several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in competition at an Examination 

to be held on June 25th and two following days, if candidates of sufficient 
merit preseut themselves. The Governors have power to increase the Scholar- 
ships if they ider the cir t of successful candidates render this 
necessary.—Applications should be made to the BURSAR. 


IGHGATE SCHOOL. — The Annual Scholarship 
will 








Examination will be held at the School on November 19 and 
when one Gladstone, four Foundation, and five Boarding Scholarships 
be awarded. The amounts vary from £41 to £64 per annum.—Application to 
the HEAD-MASTER before November 14. Applications for admission next 
Term should be sent in early, as the School numbers are full. 


OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLA 
H 5 miles from _ Goeschenen, ND. HOSPENTHat, 
Summer and Winter Resort, 4,870 ft. above Sea. Best eg Favourite 
Gotthard and Furka Passes.—HOTEL MEYERHOF, Enelice pout for 8 
Terms, Summer from 8 frs. Winter from 9 frs. » English Family Hotel, 


NGLISH LADY, with country h i 
; ouse i : 
vee of Brittany, would be glad to ‘tae either a a beautifal 
Several Ladies as PAYING GUESTS during July, Aw —_ 
Private sitting-room provided. Rooms available: 1 doubio bone 
room; 1 large single bedroom; and 2 large bedrooms 2 totes and 
with bed. Beautiful views, garden, park, woods; within driva dressing 


just outside grounds. Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all tote Rive 
rms 








HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination to fill up 

Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on June 24th, 25th, 

and 26th, 1914.—For particulars, apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


DINBURGH 








ACADEMY. 


The next Session begins on Ist October, 1914. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, 27th June, at 10 a.m. 

It is requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered. 

There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior Boys 
(between the ages of 7 and 13); and also a Supplementary House for Boarders 
for whom there may not be vacancies in the other houses. 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Boarding 
Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY, or to Mr. C. E. W. 
—— C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 

tdinburgh. 


C= COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
225 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for Army Candidates, and a 
PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for Day Boys. Examination in July. Par- 
ticulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Scholarships in March. 








4" PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 

ower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 

ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 

tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 


J ‘OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 








_ 8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
avy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


Minute A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 





University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
repares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c, 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
equash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town, 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 





fiwae AMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

boys subject to rr Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 

ear. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
19 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab, 1905. 


————__ — 











FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
nr. NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, for Modern Languages, &c.— 
Particulars from Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., British Chaplain, late 
Mod. Lang. Master, Sherborne and M. Taylors’. 





IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn. 
Piano, Singing, Cookery, ssmaking, Art. Escort to Lectures, Galleries, 
Concerts, good Plays and Operas. Only French spoken. Fine House and 
grounds near the Bois. Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche. 


[{\RENCH YOUNG LADY (Univ. Dipl. Prof.’s daughter) 
would like to spend the summer months au pair in good English family. 
Highest references given and asked for. 


______—Write to “ THE PROFESSOR,” 16 Rue Guiltert, Caen. 


rep Rts ES. D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.-— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 

Bracing climate. Altitude 3, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 

management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 

| be LY.—Swiss Lady wants PAYING GUESTS all year 
round. Splendid situation on Garda Lake; family life; languages, 

















arrang t.—Box No. 682, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, W 


RITISH STUDENTS who go to GERMANY ¢ 
L summer or winter months. A few young Gentlemen will be or 
Kisenach in a high-class German family where no English ig Teceived at 
large, beautifully situated villa ; modern comfort; cultured hon 
agreeable social life. Beautiful surroundings, Convenient rer by ay O 
Jena, Dresden, Cassel. Thorough tuition in German lang: to Weimar’ 
specially for the English examinations (Civil Service, Diplomatic P cw and 
sition ; Essay Writing; Conversation ; Lectures; Literature. Hist )) COmPO 
American, German references.—K. LANGEN, D.Ph., MARTA LAN } 
Countess Strachwitz), Villa Waldeck, EISENACH, THURINGEN GEN (neo 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TouRS, 


6 3s. 6d.—Eight Days’ Lugano Tour, Ist (| 
£& : prABIS, LUCERNE, and THE DEVIL'S A Hotele 
urn Rail a teamer Tickets 2nd Class, ~ 
Grindelwald, £11 17s. 6d. agp Class, 17 days Lakes, Zermatt 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C 








~ Y a 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen 
June 24th, AUSTRO-ITALIAN TYROL (Dolomites). July Sist, GRAN 
RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Caucasus, Tifij — 
&c.). Aug. 14th, SWISS HOLIDAY (Zermatt, Saas Fee, &e.) Sept. 17 
CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand. Bookings for this till J “ 
—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., *‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledos: 
=> ooo —— — ——— = 
TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 44. 1,000 words, : 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


ECHOLASTIC AGENCIES ~~ 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given iree by 
Messrs. GARETT, SEER, and CO., 


° 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educations} 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVEBNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on or lication. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


ewe IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PA'VON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 

knowledge of the BEST SCHUOLS and TUTORS in this country and 

on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection 

sending (free of Sang popes and full particulars of RELIA 

and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have bees 

PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
upil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be 

z & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 

Telephone 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerni 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HO. 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Ed 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able tosupply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabli Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working e 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be ed. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Browxs (Oxon.), and 
Hewpey, 117 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recrnt. 


YHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospect x 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality »® 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 





























ang intended protessic Ss cehasenineetenaaenisininianaeiangeeenee 
YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated._MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W. 





painting, music taught if desired. Moderate terms. Recommended by Pastor 
of Swiss Church in London.— Write to Mrs, ASCANI, Miralago, Desenzano, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
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—— HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


1pDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

ROADLANDS the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 

ng Vapour, Pine, an@d Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 

juz, Sua. adial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 

presthing: -ntitic Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department 
Coalets, te Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 

plas OARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 


.—B 
Diesen 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady and 








Love! renni Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
garden. Tennis Tan Oply 'L. CANTAB,” Mid. Iising. 
yy Tel. 8 | ar as bra rey ntately inclusive. —— ° 
is (Germany). (HOTEL BELLA RIVA—FIRST. 













HOTEL, facing the Kurpark and Royal Baths. 

Cg to the Forest. Large Forest-like Park. Electric 

bebe. Large Public Rooms. Pension from 8 Mks. Garage. Omnibus 

is Trains. Prospectus on application.—KARL LANG, Proprietor. ik 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


NALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
GLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
ELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 
and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 
frm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 
: guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, Utmost cash value or offer 
return. No tramsaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Lid, Goldsmiths, 48 Princes Street, LPS WICH. 


Mig AES TEETH BOUGHT. 











Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
panufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
firect, London. Est. 100 years. 

ERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PUBCHASED or LOANS ted thereon ty 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fstablished 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
Pirie Ames REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 











House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1599.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been s —- 4 erected 
and equipped for the treatmeut of Gentlemen suffering m Epilepsy. 
jenced 








Medical and Nursing treatment. | and ing. 
Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Household. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. 
Evexinc News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :—‘‘ The most effective 
semedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin from a 
lect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 
d, A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 
which jally appeal to the appetite of the cockroach, combined with a 
‘ completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
Sr entee, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 
yen Fe aren, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
e a 








P 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct the from sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
PAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 
APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausanr Meworst), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrow: H.M. Tue Erna, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
@esiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
sanuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Hanrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamriroyw. 


FATteERLESS CHILDREN. 


x INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Children, 
whose parents once occupied a good position, They are admitted at the 
VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. 

Ser to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 




















Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 
C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 
115 NEW BOND STREET - - - LONDON 





GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Nerthera Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
wits 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
GILBERT G, P4NTER, Secretary, 


CHILD CHARACTER 


AND 


NATIONAL LIFE. 


The true LIFE OF THE NATION depends upon 
the CHARACTER of its CITIZENS— 





the character of its Citizens depends 


upon 


the TRAINING of its CHILDREN 


and this must rest upon a religious foundation. 
The Church of England is doing this in her 


Sunday Schools. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S COLLECE, 


BLACKHEATH 


(in connection with the Church of England Sunday School Institute), 
TRAINS the TEACHERS who are to TEACH the CHILDREN, 
EXTENSION and DEVELOPMENT are URGENTLY NEEDED. 


ALL CHURCHPEOPLE are earnestly appealed to to help raise 


for providing a suitable and Freehold Building. 
Canterbury and York “CORDIALLY COMMEND” the 


£15,000 


scheme, while 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON writes :— 


The Archbishops 


“I commend to all friends of Religious education the appeal 
for £15,000 to provide permanent SaSainge for St. Christopher's 
er 


» on such a scale as will ren 


it self-supporting. 


During the past five years the experiment has proved that it 
meets efficiently, though not sufliciently, the demand for a 
supply of trained teachers who shall train others. 
SCOPE of the movement is WIDE, the NEED URGENT.” 


Cheques and orders may be made payable and sent to—Mr. Ernest 
Carus-Wilson, Secretary, 18 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.; or to 
Rev, W. Hume-Campbell, St, Christopher's College, Blackheath, S.E, 








The 


TCHINGS, DRYPOINTS, LITHOGRAPHS.—Small 
but representative collection for Sale. Strang, Short, Brangwyn, 
Whistler, from 5s. Signed proofs by Brangwyn, Menpes, Fitton, Raven, Legros 


Artists, suitable for framing, 6d. each, 


and others from 208. A uumber of by English and Coutiventa 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.c, : 


0. 636, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 














You Write Letters! 


THEN BUY 
































HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


The paper which has the three essen- 
tials—good taste, attractive appear- 
ance, and perfect writing surface. 


For Ordinary or Fountain Pens, 





nothing is easier to write upon. 


Of all Stationers, 1|- per Box. 
Write for Booklet and testing sample to: 
Hieratica Works, Hill 8t., Finsbury, London. 














illustrated booklet. 














Made of Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. 


Price per dozen 7/1 1 Postage Sd. extra. 


All Post Orders to BSeifast. 


Clean-cut Square Wings. ' 


The B35, one of the many smart Castle 
Collars, has icularly clean-cut square 
wings, which impart an exceptionally 
distinguished ap rance for Town or 
Evening wear. Depth 2 and 8 inches, 
All Castle Collars are faced with our own 
make of Irish Liven. They are conse- 
quently far better than other 6d. Collars, 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
64. today for a sample collar (any shape) and 


AS 


Per Box of one dozen 
Postage Sd. extra. 5/1 1 
bor those requiring a better quality collar we recommend our “ Beyal” Brand. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 40 P Donegall Place, Belfast. 
Decwum 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. L'verpool ; 22 Ch 


St. 
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<p 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT , oy) 
_ DE Luxe PLNCER \W: 


ef 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


to the cupez-cnesiience of the 
’ i the rubber used in 
Player's Navy Cut de heir manufacture. Every 
Luxe is the outcome of bef ~ ALS +d Spencer 

Moulton Testing Department, 


many years experience 
and is probably the best tention 


Pipe Tobacco yet offered Cts oe £6. peieatone 
to the Public. 


GEO. SPENCER, MOULTON & Co., Lid. 
Works: Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 











It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 
manufactured from not 


only the best growths of 
AIR-TIGHT TIN Virginia, but from the 


? / A selected leaves of those ‘ 


best growths. 





o “ 
2 


PACKED ONLYIN2-OZ. 84.02. GYER BS (\\ 20 hl PAN 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 7? i | : om { ie exc 
ce *y iS 
\¢ A an S aN oe 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
iPssy_ (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
































ILL & EIGATE L& 
THE SOHO GALLERIES. 











GENUINE ANTIQUES 





SPECIALISTS IN PERIOD FURNISHINGS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Furniture of the finest quality and workmanship, designed 
after old models and reproduced with scrupulous fidelity rN Delicicus, Wholesome & Refreshing. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


EXPERTS IN CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAIL 
AND DECORATIONS 





Restorations of historical interiors executed under the direct 
supervision of specially retained designers. Estimates pre- 
pared and submitted free in Town or Country L. i V E R | E =) 
Spécialité: 
TEXTILE FABRICS Chauff eurs’ an d 
Our stocks of Silks, Brocades, and Linens for Curtains, Servants’ Outfits 


Draperies, and Furniture Coverings are specially selected 


to harmonize with Old-World interiors. B ELL & MI LL E R 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE S4., S.W. 
73—85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application 


Tclegrams; “ Liverylike," Telephone; No, 885 Victoria. 
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EMEMBER, when buying Lotus, that naturally no ene can be 
R quite so interested in getting lasting comfort and satisfaction 
as the purchaser; and that the purchaser's own keenness is 


the best guarantee of a good fit. 


the shop a little extra trouble. The factory has overcome all 
difficulties which shops used to have with stock; and there is no 
Men who appreciate solid comfort 
sbould write for catalogue illustrating all Lotus boots and shoes, 


waiting for the shoes to be made. 


Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 


Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 


IS 


Insist upon it even though it 













771—2I1/- 
One or more Lotus agents in every town. 











A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on view. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 


For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
just published by Story 4 Triggs, 

May be had free on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 
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Registored No. 154011 












STRENGTH 





Cigarettes 













ZAHIR A RRNA HOIONSE 


¥¥ digestive powers are weakened and 
distaste for ordinary food is often 


experienced. Under such circum- 
Mental or stances the ‘Aillenburys’ DIET is 
Physical especially valuable. It is pleasant 

: to take, easily digested and assimi- 
Fatigue lated, and speedily restorative. Thus 


it helps the system to recover tone 
3 L and vigour. Made in a minute—add 
ite boiling water only, 


Large Sample 


se 

a will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 
HE 

Bs 4 - 





5s 3 HANBURYS 
Ltd., 


Lombard St., 
ndon. 


PRE OY 


67, sERIGKOKOKH 

















MERRYWEATHERS'’ 
WATERING HOSE 


FOR 
GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 


“The Hose I had from you ten years ago is as good as 
ever, and likely to last another ten.” 
—Vide Customer's Report. 






WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND LISTS. 


MERRYWEATHERS, G3 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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and exhaustive. 


accurate.”—The Times. 


organs. 


London 








This volume begins the publication of the work. 

earlier dicotyledonous families, thus including most of the British trees, such as the Poplars, Willows, 

Birches, Oaks, and Elms, as well as the Docks, Goosefoots, and Glassworts. 
important contribution by the Rev. E. 5. Marshall on the Birches. 


“A new work on the British Flora which, to judge from the first volume published, will be discriminating 
The Curator of the University Herbarium has secured the aid of a long list of specialists for 
his descriptive work, and the drawings by Mr. Hunnybun are a delight to the eye as well as scrupulously 


The 
Cambridge British Flora 


By ©. E. MOSS, D.Sec., F.L.S., assisted by specialists in certain genera, 


drawings by E. W. Hunnysvun. 


A new, comprehensive, and fully illustrated British Flora, to be completed in about 10 volumes, 
which, so far as is practicable, will be issued annually. 


Volume II Now Ready 


It is illustrated by 206 plates, and deals with the 


“ By a combination as admirable as it is rare, Dr. Moss is at once an acute field botanist, a diligent investigator 
of herbaria, and a student of botanical literature ; in a comparatively short time he has attained a leading position 
among British botanists, and has acquired a knowledge of the history of his subject equalled by few. 
Hunnybun’s drawings are all made from living plants, so that the work may be regarded as representing more 
fully than has been hitherto done our knowledge of British botany at the present day.”—Journal of Botany. 

“The plates are so remarkable, and contribute so much to give the work its distinctive character. 
plants are drawn natural size, and, in addition to the main drawings, there are enlarged drawings of critical 
. . . The drawings have a scientific value impossible to overestimate, and give this volume an importance all 
its own in the special literature of botany.”—Scotsman. 


A prospectus, giving full particulars of the work, and containing a specimen page of text and a specimen plate, will be 


sent post free on request. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


~ 


Illustrated from 


It contains an 


Mr. 


soe Ue 


Fetter Lane 




















HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. 


on View; 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 

43 PICCADILLY, 

(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 





Ww. 








TAPOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, Cari- 
Pe catures, Memoirs, Xc., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, by 
‘Lhiers, Rovigo, Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, Exelmans, 
Fouché, Campan, Junot, VU’ Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, &c. 
and Naval Costumes, Views, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives usadditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Doren Ecitles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to ony Railway Station, including Cases and Hota, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Clarét sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. 4-Bots 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








Military 





OOKS.—Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d; 
Coventry Patmore, Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols., 6s. 64; 
Lafcadio Hearn, Letters from the Raven, 3s.; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 
in British and Saxon Burial Grounds of East Yorkshire, 25s.; Lord Lytton's 
Novels, Fine Library Edition, 20 vols., half-calf, gilt, £7 17s. 6d.; In Forbidden 
China, 1912, 6s. 6d. ; Walpole’s Letters, 16 vols., Large paper, £7 10s.; Sterling 
and Emerson Correspondence, 2s.; Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 %&,; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., £17 176.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; 
Rackham’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £4 4s. 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birm’gham. 


Ranke’s History of England, 6 vols, £2 10s; 
Libraries purchased of any 








DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

fafest and most Effective Aperieat 
for Regular Use. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 
PayYaBLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including postage Yearly. Half- 
to any part of yearly. 
theUnited King- 
i ss 
Including postage 
to any of the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 
Germany, India, 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 





Quar 
terly. 


£1 8 6...0 14 3...07 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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sIX GOOD NOVELS 


ee ee ee 
THE LILY AND THE ROSE 


By G. DS VAURIARD, Author of “ Mated in Soul,’ &c. 6s. 
The MORNING POST: “A book that thoroughly attracts 
us... we congratulate G. de Vanriard on a fresh, engaging, 
and often original piece of work,” 


MEGAN OF THE DARK ISLE 


By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD, Author of “ The Fiddler,” &c. 6s. 
The TIMES: “A very stimulating book.” The DAILY 
TELEGRAPH: “A novel to be recommended to everyone.” 


A GARDEN OF THE GODS 


By EDITH M. KEATE. Just out. 6s. The PALL MALL 
GAZETTE: “It isa most entertaining and intriguing story.” 
The LIVERPOOL COURIER: “ We commend this book with 
something of the pleasure we have received in reading it,” 


TwOo’s COMPANY 


By DOROTHEA MACKELLAR and RUTH BEDFORD, 
Authors of “ihe Little Blue Devil.” 6s. The SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “Crowded with delicate 
touches of true insight... . The book, in short, is nice and 
quiet, and as invaluable as the nice and quiet friends to whom 
it is one’s duty to recommend it.” 


QUELLA 


By GEOFFREY NORTON FAMER. With pictase ae 
in colour. 6s. A frankly sensational novel. he MORNING 
POST: “A lively and ingenious * shocker.’ ... A new story- 
teller who clearly has the root of the matter in him. ... We 
doubt if many readers once warmed to the story will be able to 


REBELLION OF ESTHER 


By MARGARET LEGGE, Author of “A Semi-Detached 
Marriage,” dc. 6s. EVERYMAN: “A clever novel... . 
Margaret Legge has achieved a notable success . . . the story 
bears the hall-marks of genius... . We commend this volume 
most sincerely to our readers,” 


THE 


If your local Bookseller cannot supply any of the above novels we will 
send direct on receipt of remittance, together with postage at the rate 
of one volume 4d., two Sd., three 6d., four and over 7d. 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., 
16 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 








By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen. 


Jewellery and Gems 


of Beauty and Value, 


Silverware 


of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 


Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 


of the High-st Quality and Finish. 


Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Fully Illustrated Catalogues 


post free on request. 


ELKINGTON 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C, 


Prrmincuam: Liverroot: Manxcuester: GLascow: 
27-9 Lord St. 50 Kiag St. 


& CO.. 
LTD. 


Newhall St. 42 Buchanan St. 








BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


STUDIES OF LIVING WRITERS. 


An important new series of works dealing with the psychology 
and art of present-day literary men who are exercising an 
influence on the thought and action of their generation. 
With Portrait Frontispiece, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. By RICHARD CURLE, 
BERNARD SHAW. By JOSEPH McCABE, 








THE UNTRAVELLED EAST, 


THE DUTCH EAST. sketches and Pictures, 
By J. MACMILLAN BROWN. With 78 Illustrations from 
photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


_ “ The author of this book is an Australian who considers the Dutch Empire 
in the East from the point of view of the Australasian . .. it contains so much 
information clearly stated—information which bears upon problems that are 
of great interest to Eaglishmen—that it is well worth consideration.” out 
—Morninga Post, 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK, 1914. 


(Third Annual Issue.) Edited by H.T. MONTAGUE BELL 
and H.G. W. WOODHEAD, 10s. net. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN YEAR 
BOOK, 1914. Edited by W. H. HOSKING, With Com- 
mercial Map. 10s. net. 

Both of the above Year Books are based largely on information 
supplied by Government and other official sources, and the pub- 
lications will be found indispensable to Bankers, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Publicists, and others. 





LONDON’'S LOVELY HOME-COUNTY. 


A PILGRIMAGE IN SURREY. 
Painted and Described by JAMES 8S. OGILVY, Author of 
“Relics and Memorials of London City” and “ Relics and 
Memorials of London Town.” With 94 Coloured Plates. 
2 vols. Royal 4to. 50s. net. 

A delightful and unique record of three years’ tramping, 
painting, and studying in this pleasant land by a celebrated 
painter-antiquary. 





NEW VOLUMES ON INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS, 
Crown 8vo, Each 6s. net. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. By GEORGE HERBERT 
PERRIS, Author of “Short History of War and Peace,” &c. 


BRITISH SHIPPING. Its History, Organi- 
zation, and Importance. By ADAM W. KIRKALDY, M.A,, 
B.Litt., Professor of Finance, University of Birmingham. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. An entirely new work, including the latest 
Terms used in the Arts and Sciences, also in Sports and 
Games; Slang, Colloquial and Idiomatic Words, both English 
and American; together witha large number of Foreign 
Words current in the Press. With copious Appendices. Edited 
by CECIL WEATHERLY, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ A book of much utility and attractiveness at an inexpensive price and ina 
most handy form.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 








THE REFORM OF THE CALENDAR. 
By ALEXANDER PHILIP, M.A, LL.B, F.R.S.Edin. 
Medium 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“Mr, Philip presents a strong case for the rearrangement of the calendar.” 


—Daily News and Leader, 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS. 
A text-book for Amateurs and Students of Physics. 


B 
GEORGE LINDSAY JOHNSON, M.A., M.D., FRCS. 
With 13 Plates (5 in colour) and numerous Illustrations 
in the Text. Second Edition, rewritten and revised to date, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 
“The original book received very high and widespread praise, and this is 
still better, and can be heartily recommended,” —Daily Telegraph, 








DRAMATIZED STORIES FROM 
HISTORY. By G. DULAIS DAVIES. With 8 Plates 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. Ils. net. A new volumo 
strongly recommended to organizers of children’s theatricals 
seeking suitable and instructive costume plays. 





HOW TO ARGUE _ SUCCESS- 
FULLY: An Exposition of the Principles and 
Methods of Argument. Addressed to all Speakers 
and Writers, Members of Debating Societies, Local Parlia- 
ments, Councils, &&. By WILLIAM MACPHERSON, M.A., 
London Day Training College, University of London. Fcap. 
8vo. is. net. (Postage 3d.) 

** It is concise and skilful . . . and could not but prove helpfal and sugges- 
tive to anyone considering the best method of approach to the goddess of 
persuasion.”’— The Scotsman, 

Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL, 

Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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STANFORD'S LIST. 


NEW (THIRD) EDITION. 
GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND with Plates of Characteristic 
Fossils, preceded by a description of the Geological Structure of Great 
Britain and Ireland and their Counties; and the features observable 
along the principal lines of Railway. By HORACE B, WOODWARD, 
F.RB.S., PG 37 coloured maps and 16 double-page plates of fossils, 
226 pages, containing 20 sections. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 





with text. 
12s, 6d. net. 
** This invaluable atlas.”-—Nature, March 12th, 1914, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLEMENT 
TO STANFORD'S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS. Giving 


108 selected views of typical geological formations, &c. Each view hasa 
short descriptive letterpress facing it. By HORACE B. WOODWARD, 
F.R.S., and HILDA ). SHARPE. 117 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price 4s. net. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL ROLL. new 


edition (Fourth issue), 1824-1913,:.vith lists of Trustees, Head- 
masters, Ushers, Assistant Masters, Oid Boys, Entrance Scholars, Cap- 
tains of School, Leaving Exhibitioners, Cricket Elevens, Football Fifteens, 
&c., and map; 498 pages, cloth. 8s. 6d, net. 


A NEW MAP. 


WORLD— MERCATOR. _ stanrornv’s 
NEW LIBRARY CHART OF THE WORLD ON 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, drawn to an equatorial 
scale of 350 nautical miles to an inch. 

Four sheets. Size complete, 78 by 54in. Prices: coloured sheets, 14s, ; 
mounted to fold in leather case, 25s.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 
25s. ; mounted on spring roller, £5. 


A NEW ENGRAVED PLATE. 


5 

LONDON: STANFORD’S NEW 
TWO-INCH MAP OF LONDON AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. Showing the railways and stations, roads, 
streets, and squares, &., in London and the Suburbs. The area 
embraced includes Highgate on the north, Penge on the south, Twicken- 
ham on the west, and Ilford on the east. One sheet: 45 by 30 inches; 
two inches to a mile (1: 31,680). Prices: Plain sheet, 4s.; coloured, 
oo mounted to fold in case, &s.; mounted on rollers and var- 
uished, 14s, 


FOR THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


LONDON: PARLIAMENTARY 
BOROUGHS. STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. Showing by colour 
the areas of the Parliamentary Boroughs and divisions within the County 
of London, and also the areas of the polling districts into which the 
boroughs or divisions are divided. Adjoining boroughs are also coloured, 
and the Parliamentary divisions of surrounding counties are named, The 
groundwork of this map is an entirely new engraved plate. One sheet: 
45 by 30 inches; two inches to a mile (1: 31,680). Prices: coloured 
sheet, 6s.; mounted to fold in case, 12s.; mounted on rollers and var- 


nished, 12s, 
NEW EDITION. 


BRITISH ISLES—PARLIA- 
MENTARY. STANFORD’S LARGE PARLIA- 
MENTARY MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Showing the counties, the divisions of counties, and the boroughs 
according to the ‘‘ Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885." New edition, 1913° 

In this map the names of counties, towns, and villages are all inserted 
in thin letters and lines, subordinated to the new electoral conditions for 
which it was prepared. The Parliamentary counties are named in red 
and bounded by a red line. Each Parliamentary county is separately 
tinted. The boroughs are shown in blue within a thin red boundary, and 
the number of representatives is given in figures. Four sheets: 50 by 58 
inches; 11} miles to an inch (1 : 728,640). Prices: coloured sheets, 18s, ; 
mounted to fold in case, 25s,; mounted on rollers aud varnished, 25s, 


NEW EDITION. 


SOUTH AMERICA. STANFORD’S 


LIBRARY MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. New and 
Revised Edition, 1914, showing the most recent political boundaries of 
the various States, and the general geography of the continent, with the 
greatest accuracy and detail. Four sheets: 58 by 65 inches ; 83} miles to 
an inch (1:5,274,720). Prices: coloured sheets, 35s.; mounted on rollers 
and varnished, 45s.; mounted to fold in case, 60s.; mounted on spring 
rollers, £5. Case copies are mounted for convenience in four sections, 


NEW EDITION. 
AFRICA. STANFORD’S LIBRARY 


MAP OF AFRICA, NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
1914, embodying the results of the most recent explorations 
and presenting on a large scale an accumulation of the whole of the facts 
known with regard to this great continent. Four sheets: 65 by 58 inches ; 
944 miles to an inch (1: 5,977,382), Prices : coloured sheets, 35s. ; mounted 
on rollers and varnished, 45s. ; mounted to fold in oase, 60s.; mounted on 


spring roller, £5. 
NEW EDITION. 
STAN- 


BALKAN PENINSULA. 
FORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP OF THE 
STATES AND PROVINCES OF THE BALKAN 
PENINSULA, including Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro, Albania, Greece, Croatia, Boznia, Herzegovina, and Crete. 
The railways are shown. One sheet: 22 by 30 inches; 50} miles to an 
inch (1 : 3,220,177). mounted to fold in 
case, 58. 


THE HANDY GUIDE TO NORWAY. 


By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A., D.Litt. (With additions and 
corrections for 1914.) With Maps and Appendices on Histery, Fishing, 
Photography, Glacier ——, and Cycling; and full particulars as to 
Hotels, Routes, &c. SIXTH EDITION. Thoroughly Revised and 
Augmented, with 9 Maps and 12 Illustrations. 306 pp. Small Post 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net (Post Free, 3s. 9d.). 


Prices: coloured sheet, 3s.; 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, Ltd., 
12, 13 and 14, LONG ACRE, W.C, 
Curtographers to His Majesty the King, 








Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


The Life of Walter Bagehot. By iis g 
in-Law, Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. With P aan 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. s 

“ Mrs. Barrington has given a portrait, at once true i 
attractive, of a character, rich, versatile, eriginal, and eagle 

“This vivid and admirable monograph on one of ‘ —_ 

original thinkers in politics and economics of the Victorian En" 


The Standard, 
WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT, 


Litera Studies. With Portrait, 
on. 64 cach. Ortrait, Sols. Crown Org 
Biographical Studies. Crown 8yo. 3s, 64 


i Economic Studies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Essays on the Purpose of Art: Pau 
and Present Creeds oF English Painters 2 
ro BARRINGTON. Cuxarze Re-Issvz, are 
s. 6d. net. 





The Passing of the Great Reform Bil! 
By J. Rk. M. BUTLER, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 64, a 


“A book of real value.”—Contemporary Review, 
The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope 


Commenced by GHITA STANHOPE. Revised and Com. 
pleted by G. P. GOOCH. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s, net 


“The book is in every respect an admirable piece of work.” 








The Observer, 
A History of Diplomacy in the Inter. 
national Development of Europe. By DAVip 


JAYNE HILL, LL.D. (In 6 Volumes.) VOL. IIL “The 
Diplomacy of the Age of Absolutism.” With 3 Coloured 
Maps, 7 Tables of Rulers, and Index. 8vo, 21s. net. 


This volume is a history of the international policies and their 
consequences proceeding from the absolute conception of the State 
that prevailed during the period 1648-1775, from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the Revolutionary Era. 
Master Clues in World History. Byar 

COWAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tho author, after giving an analytic conception of “ Nomadism,” 
finds that it was not only a determining factor in the origin of 
“ Civilization,” but is a master-clue as regards the degradation 
that overtook cultures in the past. The influence of “ climate” in 
history is kept in view throughout, and the different rdles of plain- 
men, highlanders, sailors, merchants, and womankind sought to 
be established in culture and government. 


Customary Acres and their Historical 
Importance. By the late FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Hon 
LL.D. (Edin.). 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


“We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Hugh Seebohm for having 
given us these essays of his father’s. Though described as 
unfinished, they are by far the most important contribution yet 
made to that detailed study of the history of our land measures 
which Maitland in the closing words of his ‘Domesday Book and 
Beyond’ so much desiderated.” The Times. 








Snake and Sword. A Novel. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “Dew and Mildew,” & 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ A clever novel that should add to Mr. Wren’s reputation.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. 
“A dramatic story of a man pursued by Fate and only rescued 
by woman’s faith. . . . The experience affords ample opportunity 
for vigorous dialogue, thrilling encounters, and all the bustle of 
romance-adventure.” Morning Post. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
e thep and safety 


President - 
OBJECTS CF THE LEAGUE.—To 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training fcr Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 





£a.4. 204 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 2 00 | Members ... . Wwe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice- Presidents ... 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature ® 
Members mes 110 and Journal ... a on 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS|MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





sOBERT BOYLE By FLORA MASSON 


BIOGRAPHY. With Frontispiece Portrait. 7s. 6d. net 
A has here written a most interesting account of the life and work 
Miss Masso the natural philosopher and chemist, who was described 
of the gree “an honour to his country, and a more diligent as well as suc- 
by uirer into the works of nature than any other nation has ever 
conta) inguioyie sat on the first council of the Royal Society, in the founda- 


retetetbieh he took a leading part. 
AMULETS = ®y Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, FES. 

Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 
Llustrated by the Egyptian Collection in University College, 
London. With 54 Illustrations and Diagrams. 21s. net. 


—BERNARD SHAW’S 
yew BOOK MISALLIANCE 


saing also FANNY’S FIRST PLAY, THE DARK LADY 
OF THE SONNETS. With a Preface on PARENTS and 


CHILDREN. 6s. 


THE DRIFT OF ROMANTICISM 
Being the Eighth Series of “* Shelburne Essays.” 
bs. net. By PAUL ELMER MORE 


“ resses the present reviewer deeply with the scope and pene- 
Pe pa work .. . and the accuracy of his craftsmanship, the 
confidence with which he gives his judgments.""—The Athenzum. 
“The present volume, the eighth, is in some respects the most remarkable 
dall It expresses the real gist of the critie’s thought and fundamental ‘ drift’ 
his mind. ’—The Manchester Guardian, drift 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: 
THE INNER HISTORY OF THE 
BALKAN WAR 


“The most generally useful book upon the war that we have seen... it 
should be read by all who study modern war and history.” 
The Times says :— 
“The book is certainly one of the most informative which has appeared.” 
By Lieut.-Col. REGINALD RANKIN, F.R.G.S, 


ial War Correspondent for The Times with the Bulgarian 
Forces. With Maps and Illustrations 15s. net. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY (7s. 6a. net) WICKHAM STEED 





























FICTION. 


H. G WELLS’S 
New Story. 


The World Set Free. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 


Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s, 
A Lad of Kent. 3, 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,* A Story of Adventure. 
HISTORY. — 
VOL. Ill. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition.  xaitea ty ¢. 1. 


FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in colour, 
and Photogravure Portrait. In six vols. (Published 
Quarterly.) Super Royal 8vo. Vols.I, IL, and IIL 10s. 6d. 
net each. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Datty News.—“ This is a owes edition of a great book. We do not know 
of any more nobly illustrated history in the Englich language.”’ 
STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year. Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1914. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HERBERT HARRISON, 




















2nd Edition, Revised, and with a new Preface by the Author. 
THE HOUSE OF CECIL (Iilus., 10s. 6d. net) G, B. DENNIS 


ELIZABETH & MARY STUART ((lus., 10s. 6d. net) 
FRANK A. MUMBY 


LOUIS BERTRAND 





SAINT AUGUSTIN (7s. 6d. net) 
THE ORIENT EXPRESS By ARTHUR MOORE 
7s. 6d. net. 

“He writes brilliantly. ... Few writers have ever caught so well as Mr. 
Moore the atmosphere of the East, and few observers have ever been able to 
peouetrate the Eastern character so clearly and to describe it so vividly... 
must be read, , . , The whole book thrills with life and thought.”’ 

a 
EDMUND SPENSER 
AND THE IMPERSONATIONS OF FRANCIS BACON, 
By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN, C.B. 16s. net. 
The book contains much new matter of great historical interest, the most 


Bovel and important perhaps being in the interpretations which the author 
Gives of the principal characters in the “ Faerie Queene.” 


ON MONEY, AND OTHER ESSAYS 
4s. 6d. net. By G. 5. STREET 
“It is not merely good Street, it is Street at his best. . . . If there 
ie a living master of a more excellent ‘way of writing’ we should be glad 
to be introduced to him.... As we lay this charming book aside and think of 
its wit and its sincerity, its sanity and its courage, we can think of no truer 


compliment to pay it than to say ‘ it is Street all over.’” 
—The Saturday Review. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “The Square Peg,” “ Pawune,” &c., 
BARBARA AND COMPANY ©. 
2nd EDITION NOW READY, 
SIRI RAM (indian Revolutionist), 1907-1910. _ 6s. 
POETRY AND DRAMA, 
THE MAY KING (4s. 6d. net) By F. W. MOORMAN 
4 Play in Three Acts, the scene of which is laid in the Forest of Eimet, 
near Leeds, in the year 633 a.v. 


“Mr. Moorman has written an excellent...act in prose...a beautiful 
Freee fitting the action hike a mould of wax.’ —The Manchester Guardian. 


THE LORD’S MOTHER: St. Luke’s Quest 
(5s. net) By Rev. A. BOYD SCOTT, B.D. 
“This consists of five scenes, in which the speaker is one who has met or 


sought St. Luke and narrates to him his experience of the Virgin. They are 
of a truly dramatic and moving character, given in blank verze of tine 


quality.” —The Times. 


























THE DRYAD By CLARA BURDETT PATTERSON 
Y (38. 6d. net) 
The love of a boy and a dryad, which, with a longish passage from the 
mouth of the dryad on the dawn of human life on the globe, forms a poem 
jill conesived and given in blank verse which maintains throughout a high 
mvel of distinction and individuality.” — The Limes, OPS PE 
“Mr, E. OPPENHEIM (Member of the Alpine Club) has seen the Alps not 
ealyasa climber, but as a poet moved by their eternal solemnity no less than 
by continual change of their aspects, and the variety of the scenes they 
jar and he expresses his emotion in fine and diguified verse, reflective and 
ptuve.”—The times, 


THE REVERBERATE HILLS (3s. 62. net) 








THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Restatement and Reunion. 4 stay 


in First Principles. By BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer in Theology and Classics of 





Queen’s College, Oxford, &c., Editor of Foundations, Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Gvarpius.—“ This is a book to be welcomed at the present moment. ... At 
every point it is evident that the writer has thought sanely and earnestly 
about matters in regard to which he is rightly anxious to geta hearme. Wo 


heartily wish a wide cireulation for what he has written. The book will be 
found to be much more interesting than this necessarily brief notice of it 
could well convey.” 


The Mind of the Disciples. py 
NEVILLE 8S. TALBOT, Fellow, Tutor, and Chaplain of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The History and Theory of 


Vitalism. py HANS DRIESCH, PhD, LL.D. 
Translated by C. K. Ocpzn, Revised and in part Re- 
written by the Author for the English Edition. Crown 8vo. 





5s. net. = ms a ®: eh az 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
Orchestration. py cect. FrorsyTu, MA, 
Edin. 8vo. 21s. net. 


*,* Being a New Volume of “The Musician's Library,” which is 
issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer and Bell, Ltd. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


The King of the Dark Chamber. 
A Play. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


SOC/OLOGY. 


Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A., Author of “The Industrial System.” 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘EDUCATION. 
THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The State in its Relation to 
Education. ny sim WENRY CRAIK, KCB, 


M.P., formerly Secretary to the Scotch Education Department. 
Third Edition, thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vv. 3s. Gd. 
[English Citizen Series. 


LITERARY. 
Some Leisure Hours of a Long 


Life. Translations into Greek, Latin, and English Verso 
from 1850 to 1914. jy HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





CONSTABLE & Go., Ltd., London. 
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NOVELS TO READ 


Cr. Svo. Six Shillings Each 


THE MERCY OF THE LORD. 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL. __ [Just out. 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS 


ROAD. Mr. J. D. BERESFORD’S great success. 
1st Imp. Sold. 2nd Imp. nearly all Sold. 3rd Imp. inthe 
Press. 

“ Makes one grudge the interruption of a meal or bedtime, or any- 
thing else that prevents one from getting on with the reading of the 
story.”—Daity News. 


THE ISLAND. __=1xanor mor 
THE COST OF WINGS. (2nd mp.) 


By the Author of “ The Dop Doctor.” _RICHARD DEHAN. 


SS = — 


5 IMPORTANT BOOKS 
The DANCE. .y 7. & M. W. KINNEY. Profusely 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 
A comprehensive monograph on the principles of dancing, for stage, 
ballet, and ballroom, with instruction as to method, &c. 


The ENGLISH SOUL. xy «vormtna.” 6s. net. 


“A most interesting and most skilfully written book... every 
page sparkles with originality both in idea and in treatment of the 
subject.” —ScoTsMAN. 


TURKISH MEMORIES.  »y swxex 


WHITMAN, Author of “German Memories,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
« An extremely interesting book that has claim to much more than 
passing attention.” —GLOBE. 


WHEAT AND WOMAN. 3; «. srxnte- 
CLARK. Farming experiences in Canada. Illus. 6s. net. 
“The account of the struggle makes attractive reading.” —Timms. 











ELEANOR MORDAUNT, 




















SEA’S ANTHOLOGY. 3; 3. =. rarer. 


SON. Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 
Wm. Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 











———— —_——__—. 





Oxford University Press 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE 
OXFORD SURVEY 


OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON and O. J. R. HOWARTH, in 
collaboration with 73 CONTRIBUTORS 


A description of the Empire and its constituent territories in 
their geographical, economic, administrative, and social aspects at 
the present time. 

Complete in six volumes, 8vo, with 210 reproductions of photo- 
graphs, 27 coloured maps, and 193 figures in the text; £3 10s. net 
per set, or 14s. net per volume. 


Vol. I. THE BRITISH ISLES AND MEDITERRANEAN TERRITORIES 

(Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus). 

Vol. Il. ASIATIC TERRITORIES. 

Vol. Ill. AFRICAN TERRITORIES (with adjacent Islands, Mauritius, 
&c., St. Helena, Ascension and Tristan da Cunha). 

Vol. IV. AMERICAN TERRITORIES (with the Falkland Islands and 
Dependencies). 

Vol. V. AUSTRALASIAN TERRITORIES (including Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean and the British Sector in Antarctica). 


Vol. VI. GENERAL SURVEY. 
Also issued in three volumes, on India paper, morocco back, 
£4 10s. net per set. Both editions may also be obtained in leather 


bindings. 
Works by the late SIR W. R. ANSON 


Law and Custom of the Constitution. 
In two volumes. 8vo. Vol. I, Parliament. Fourth edition. 1909, 
Reissue revised, 1911. 12s, 6d. net. Vol. 11, The Crown. Third edition. 
Part I, 1907. 10s. 6d. net. Part II, 1908. 8s. 6d. net. 


Principles of the English Law of Contract, 
and of Agency in its relation to Coutract. Thirteenth edition, 1912, by 
M. L.GWYER,. 8vo. 10s, net. 

Complete Catalogue (176 pp.) Post Free on application, 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 





hs 
“Mr, RIDGWELL CULLUM 


has attained a popularity which must ou; 
the envy of many of his brother eat ae 
novelists, and it is based on sound foundations" 
ONE MILLION COPIEs 


HAVE BEEN SOLD oF 
MR. CULLUM’S NOVELS. 


THE WAY OF THE STRONG 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘We have no hesitation,” says The Litera 
“in saying that this is the finest storg that 
from the pen of this brilliant writer.’’ 


ry World, 
has come 


Tue Tres says: “ Mr. Ridgwell Cullum shows us ‘ The Way of 
the Strong’ as it is trodden on the winter trail through the Yuk 
and amid the wheat fields of Alberta. The story is well and falls 
told, and its four hundred odd pages should hold any reader t 4 
single sitting.” P 

Tae Dairy Tetrcrara.—* A writer who has forged ahead inte 
the popular favour by sheer merit of fresh, vigorous story- 
and manly, unaffected character. . .. Mr. Cullum’s latest story 
looks like setting the coping-stone upon a well-earned reputation, 
for it is a really fine, dramatic story of suffering and endurance.” 

Tus Saturpay Revisw.—“ As a rival in his own line he bas 
only Mr. Jack London to fear.” 

Tur Ovrtoox.—* Mr. Ridgwell Cullum’s prose style is like abig 
wind sweeping through big spaces. No other writer possesses quits 
the same quality of robust virility as he does.” 

Tue Mornine Post.—‘The present novel will increase bis 
already considerable reputation. . . . A really moving and dramatic 
story which holds the reader to the very end.” 

Tue Scorsman.—* The story rushes forward with such impetuous 
fire and force that we are carried irresistibly along with it,” 

Liverroot Post.—‘ Will probably rank with the best he has 
yet written. Certainly the earlier chapters ... are about » 
realistic as anything which has been written of stress and travel iq 
the wild North-West.” 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 





NOW_ READY. 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 58, 34, 


English Clubs for 1914 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the names and Addresses, Date 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names of 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, mi 

other clubs, in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreign 
Countries, 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH COINS, the PROPERTY of 
G. J. BASCOM, Esq., of New York. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Stree, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 15th, and following day, at One o'clock 
orecisely, the important and valuable COLLECTION of ANGLO-SAXON ané* 
ENGLISH COINS, including a fine series of English copper, tin, and brous 
coins, the Property of George Jonathan Bascom, Esq., RNS. New Yok 
City, N.Y., U. 


A. 
ay be viewed. Illustrated catalogues containing six plates may be had 


price 2s. 6d, each. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, June 15th, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Ae 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND ETCHINGS, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Strest, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 17th, and following day, at One o'clock 
wrecisely, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and ETCHINGS, comprising we 
roperty of Thomas Way, Esq., and of a private collector. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copie 
containing two plates, price 1s. each. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, June 19th, at One o'clock recisely, 
Valuable BOOKS, and important ILLUMINATED and HI TOBICAL MANU- 
SCRIPTS; Autograph tters and Manuscripts of Charlotte Bronté, the 


Property of Mra. Nicholls, &. 
Ry be Catalogues may be had, Illustrated copie 
h. 





BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


Strand, 


May be viewed two days prior. 
containing three plates, price Is. eac 


ge 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsage™ 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


By the Author of “Foundations of the Nineteenth Century.” 


IMMANUEL KANT: a Study and a Comparison with Goethe, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Bruno, Plato, and Descartes. By HOUSTON STEWART 
CHAMBERLAIN. Authorized Translation from the German by Lorp Repespaur, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., ke. 
With an Introduction by the Translaiur, In Two Volumes. With Eight Illustrations, 25s. net, {June 16. 


QUOTATIONS FROM TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION : 


“Have we Britons, too, not some small hereditary share in the legacy which Kant has left the world? True he was 
the son of a humble saddler of Kénigsberg—Kinigsberg where he was born and educated, and which he never left. But 
that saddler was a Scot by origin, 

“Immanuel Kant, as Chamberlain shows him to us, is a wonderful and an engaging personality—perhaps the sun in 
heaven never shone upon a stranger being than the Scottish-German Kénigsberg professor. 

“Little short of miraculous were Kant’s grip and persistence, . . . His physical courage was no less than his moral 
courage. Fear was unknown to him. 

“Tt is well that the latest and by no means the least tribute to this gigantic intellect should have been paid by an 
Englishman, albeit he has chosen the German language as a vehicle for his thought. 

“For the exactness of the translation I can offer the security of Mr. Chamberlain himself.” 


The Transiation of this fascinating work has been undertaken by Lord 
Redesdale as a Labour of Love. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. »y wu. 


McKAY and W. ROBERTS. Imperial 4to (15in. by 1lfin.). With Photogravure Plates, the majority of 
which are taken from pictures never before reproduced, and a Frontispiece printed in Colours from the 
photogravure plate. 500 copies only printed. With Supplement, £5 5s. net. The Supplement, which has 
been specially prepared by Mr. W. Ropexrts, and contains 6 extra plates, may be obtained separately at the 
price of £1 Is. 


THE KEATS LETTERS, PAPERS, AND OTHER 


RELICS: Forming the Dilke Bequest in the Hampstead Public Library. 
Reproduced in 58 Collotype Facsimiles. Edited, with full Transcriptions and Notes, by GEORGE C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt. D., together with Forewords by the late THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, an Introduction 
by H. BUXTON FORMAN, C.B., and an Account by the Editor of the Portraits of Keats with 14 Repro 
ductions. Crown folio (15 in. by 11 in.). Limited to 320 numbered copies. £3 3s. net. 


CHRONICLES OF ERTHIG ON THE DYKE. 


By ALBINIA LUCY CUST (Mrs. Wherry.) Two Volumes. With 33 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


Country Lire.— A most delightful account of the developments of a great family during the course of three centuries.” 


THE BERRY PAPERS s The Correspondence of Mary and Agnes 


Berry (1763-1852). By LEWIS MELVILLE, With 27 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT. By DEMETRA VAKA. Demy 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Recollections of a Greek Girl brought up in a Turkish Household. Vivid pages of real life in the 
Near East full of colour and incident. 


PAULINE BONAPARTE AND HER LOVERS. 


By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. Authorized Translation. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


[June 16. 
A New Volume by H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
THE NEW OPTIMISM. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


READY ON THURSDAY, JUNE 18th. PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 


BLAST 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. EDITED BY WYNDHAM LEWIS, 
Royal 4to (12in. by 9}in.). 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE VORTICISTS. THE ENGLISH PARALLEL MOVEMENT TO CUBISM AND 
EXPRESSIONISM, IMAGISM IN POETRY. DEATH BLOW TO IMPRESSIONISM AND FUTURISM AND 
ALL THE REFUSE OF NAIF SCIENCE. WITH ARTISTIC (TWENTY) AND LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY LAURENCE ATKINSON, GAUDIER-BRZESKA, JACOB EPSTEIN, FREDERICK ETCHELLS, CUTHBERT 
HAMILTON, FORD MADOX HUEFFER, EZRA POUND, WILLIAM ROBERTS, EDWARD WADSWORTH, 
REBECCA WEST, WYNDHAM LEWIS. 


THE SPIRIT AND PURPOSE OF THE ARTS AND LITERATURE OF TO-DAY EXPRESSED IN BLAST. NO 
PERIODICAL SINCE THE FAMOUS YELLOW BOOK HAS SO COMPREHENDED THE ARTISTIC MOVEMENT 
OF ITS DECADE. THE ARTISTIC SPIRIT OP THB BIGHTEEN-NINETIES WAS THB YELLOW BOOK, 
THE ARTISTIC SPIRIT OF TO-DAY IS BLAST. 


ieeetteeeee 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, wW. 
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The Medici Prints 


The Medici Society—in response 


extended its programme in such a way as to include reproductions of Works 
by more modern Masters. A list of these, as already issued, is given below. At 
the same time, the Medici Series continues to be issued upon the original lines. 5 
that among the 200 or so Prints already published examples are now available 


ee 





to constant suggestions — has recent} 















covering the masterpieces in all Schools of Painting over a period of some 
600 years from Giotto and Jan van Eyck to Corot and Charles Furse. 
“MODERN” MEDICI PRINTS :—published. 
COROT Souvenir de Morte Fontaine (Louvre) 
Printed surface 16 x 22} inches sees £1 26 
MILLET The Gleaners (Louvre) 
Printed surface 9g x 12 inches ooee 6 o 
The Angelus (Louvre) 
Printed surface g x 10} inches eves 6 o 
MILLAIS'~ The Boyhood of Raleigh (Tate) 
Printed surface 154 x 17} inches oa 15 0 
A Souvenir of Velasquez (Diploma Gallery) 
Printed surface 114 x g inches on 6 o 
FURSE Diana of the Uplands (Tate) 
Printed surface 24 x 18} inches Jos 17 6 
ROSSETTI Lady Lilith (New York) 
Printed surface 172 x 14} inches coce I 5 0 
“Ecce Ancilia Domini” (Tate) 


Printed surface 183 x 103 inches ve 


15 0 


Suitable FRAMES are provided for all the Society's Prints, and in almost 
every case these frames are reproductions or adaptations of models contemporaneous 


with the pictures for which they are supplied. Prices 2s. 6d. to £25 each. 


The Society's complete prospectus, 


Frames, etc., also details of the privileges of SUBSCRIBERS, with over 200 
miniature illustrations, will be sent post free for Sixpence; also Notes on Framing, 
with 18 large coloured plates and numerous others, post free for One Shilling. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES are open (Entrance Free) daily 


9.30-6.0; Saturdays to 1 o'clock. 
+7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, 


W., and 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


giving full particulars of all Prints, 





IMPORTANT 


RICCARDI PRESS QUARTOS: 


The Book of Genesis. In the Authorized version. 


With 10 Water-Colour Plates by F. CAYLEY ROBINSON, 
A.R.W.S. 500 copies on handmade paper. Boards, £2 12s. 6d. 
net; limp vellum, £3 3s. net. 10 copies for sale on vellum, 
Al5 15s. net, [June 16. 


THE RICCARDI PRESS EDITION OF 
‘FF. W. Bain: Indian Stories. 500 sets on 


hand-made paper. Boards, £6 12s. 6d. net; whole natural- 
grain parchment, £11 Is. net per set of 11 volumes, 
[ Vol, VII1 June 23. 
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